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ATTRACTIVE NEW FEATURES. 


The attractive new cover of ‘‘The American Magazine of Civics’’ is suggestive 
of other improvements which are to be introduced as rapidly as circumstances 
permit. Fulfillment is better than promise; and on behalf of the publishers and 
editors it will be sufficient to say, now, that it is proposed to make the magazine, 
without in any degree detracting from the value of its contents, more and more 
attractive to all classes of American citizens. 

At the beginning of its eighth volume the publishers and editors of the maga- 
zine deem it a fitting opportunity for expressing their appreciation of the generous , 
support accorded to it by citizens everywhere, and of the exceptional favors ex- 
tended to it by the public press. The statement may properly be here repeated 
that its pages are intended to represent a popular forum for the serious and prac- 
tical rather than theoretical discussion of whatever questions of government, 
citizenship, and social order may be regarded as having vital relation to the high- 
est welfare of the institutions and people of the United States. 

It invites suitable contributions in the way of articles, or brief expressions of 
opinion, from all writers in sympathy with its aims, and will give expression to 
serious and honest views regardless of the political or religious affiliations of the 
citizens by whom they are offered. In brief, it will in the future, even more 
fully than in the past, justify its title to public confidence and support as a 
journal of practical patriotism and as the only American magazine of its kind. 


A WORD TO ADVERTISERS. 
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Readers in communities throughout the United States, 
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In brief, those who, if not all rich, are all in condition to buy what appeals to 
their needs, 
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THE OBLIGATIONS OF CHRISTIAN CITIZENSHIP. 


BY REV. C. A. L. RICHARDS, D.D. 


‘‘ And they prayed and said, Thou, Lord, which knowest the hearts 
of all men, show whether of these two Thou hast chosen. . . . And 
they gave forth their lots, and the lot fell upon Matthias.””—Acts i. 24. 


F there are any New Testament precedents as to the election 
of officers it will be well to consider them. We need not 
follow them precisely, but we may catch their spirit and re- 
adjust their methods to the present conditions of our modern 
life. 
We have before us in the quotation a report of the first 
Christian election. Already corruption and unfaithfulness in 
office had shamed the little body of citizens in Christ’s common- 
wealth. The highest position among them had been held by an | 
unworthy occupant, who had proved treacherous to the common 
‘cause, and at last had abandoned his post by suicide, which was 
confession. That post must be filled. His office was to be 
taken by another. No distinct parties had formed themselves. 
The remaining apostles acted as a sort of nominating committee, 
therefore, and suggested two men for the approval of the faith- 
ful. They were both presumably fit men. In those days, when 
names were significant, it was something that one was known as 
a son of Wisdom, and surnamed Just or Upright, and the other 
called a gift of God. Such we may believe they were—the one 
a sober, thoughtful man of stern integrity, the other perhaps a 
man of enthusiastic mood with an inward consciousness of a 
divine mission, and each worthy of confidence. It might seem 
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a matter of indifference, which of two thus commended and 
characterized should be chosen. Yet none the less the choice 
was referred to God in prayer in honest faith that his guidance 
would be granted. And, solemnized by the act of prayer, the 
people gave forth their lots, or cast their votes as we should say, 
and Matthias was chosen, and took his place in the Apostolic 
Council. 

But it may be said this was the election of a bishop, and no 
precedent for political elections. Certainly it was not an im- 
perial or municipal election, for as yet there was no such thing as 
a Christian state orcity. But it was the choice of the only ruler 
believers had to choose and suggests by analogy what had been 
their procedure on any similar occasion. For religion in those 
simple days pervaded the whole man. Believers were all of a 
piece and looked for God’s sanction everywhere. They felt that 
the law of love to God and man applied to all human relations. 
They would appeal to the Holy Spirit for guidance in their 
devotions and their business, in the thoughts of their hearts and 
the deeds of their everyday life. 

Where they cast lots we give votes. Where they referred the 
decision to a divine Power, overruling the operations of chance, 
we may rightly refer the choice to the same divine Power, 
working through the higher medium of the judgment and will of 
men. We believe his spirit guides the minds and hearts of 
those who seek him, and that his providence overrules all 
things for the good of his people. No Christian man should 
cast a ballot, therefore, upon which he would hesitate to invoke 
the divine blessing. If prayer and the ward meetings are 
incongruous conceptions, so much the worse for modern politics, 
so much more the need of purifying and reforming them. 

Perhaps we should understand a believer’s duty better if we 
ask what isa vote. The dictionaries tell us that the word is 
derived from the same root from which the word vow is taken. 
And the common source suggests that a vote, like a vow, is a 
solemn act, an act of the judgment and conscience not lightly to 
be undertaken. It is a devotion or consecration of one’s best 
thought and resolve to the public welfare. 
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If presumably good and fit men are offered us for choice, our 
vote expresses and enforces our honest conviction as to which is 
the fitter and the better, more likely to honor God and serve 
faithfully the brethren. If true and wise men are not thus set 
before us, our vote should, so far as we can make it, express our 
sense of the unfitness of those proposed for our choice. If, 
when the bishopric of Judas fell vacant, any disciple felt sure 
that neither Matthias nor Barsabas was worthy of the office, I 
think he would rightly cast his lot for Luke or Mark or Apollos. 
For not otherwise could he truthfully declare his judgment and 
call upon God to decide the election. 

In those days the state was pagan, and the thought of a 
Christian empire or municipality a remote and improbable 
dream. The centuries have rolled on and the dream is a reality. 
However imperfectly fashioned, ours is a Christian community, 
and we and our fellows, nominally believers in Jesus, through a 
system of representative government are, in an overwhelming 
majority, its rulers. The responsibility of governing is upon 
Christian people, for where they are agreed and determined 
they control. An election is our opportunity of giving effect to 
our honest judgment of men and measures. It is not so much 
our right and privilege to take part in it as it is our bounden 
duty and service. It is a trust committed to us, to be dis- 
charged without fear or favor. 

And remember that it is in each case a trust for a specific 
purpose. A municipal election is of the nature of a question 
addressed to every one of us for our honest judgment upon 
local affairs. We have no right to withhold that judgment by 
not voting ; no right to neglect all reasonable opportunities for 
forming an intelligent judgment; no right to let personal liking 
for this man or that man bias our choice. He may be our 
brother, our friend, our next-door neighbor, our partner in 
business, he may be the most delightful companion, the shrewd- 
est of wits, the most eloquent of orators, but the questien which 
our fellow-citizens ask us is, Do we believe him fit to help 
govern us, the fittest of the candidates proposed to us? We 
have no right to consult our church prejudices and say, I will 
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never vote for an agnostic or a Roman Catholic, I will always 
favor a Methodist or Baptist or churchman. We have no right 
to be biased by any pecuniary consideration, whether it be a 
direct bribe of money paid for voting, or a hope of a fat con- 
tract, or the prospect of increase of profit in our business as the 
result of a certain line of policy. It is upon no such question 
our solemn vote is recorded. It is solely and simply upon the 
question, Is the choice of this man or that, and the promotion 
through him of certain measures, likely to further the common 
good, the public benefit in this community? He may heighten 
the value of our stock of goods, of the plant in our factory, of 
an investment in certain lands or securities, but these are 
extraneous considerations, which the Christian citizen will 
wholly disregard. He will refuse to be bribed by self-interest 
in any form. He will ask only, Will the man of my choice best 
forward the true interest of my fellows and make our city or 
state in any way a better home for all sorts and conditions of 
men ? 

There is one form of delusion in this regard which I cannot 
fail to notice. We hear at every municipal election eloquent 
and urgent appeals to vote as a Democrat or as a Republican, 
and thus strengthen a national party. But your vote is your 
voice, is your answer to a specific question as to local affairs 
with which national issues have nothing todo. You are asked 
what will you do with the streets or with the electric railroads, 
with the sewers, with the city debt, with the saloons and the 
gambling houses. Asan honest man can you answer, I believe 
in state rights, I demand a revenue tariff, I want Mr. This or 
That for senator in Congress or for president, I hate England, I 
am indignant with Turkey, I am jealous of Japan, I covet Cuba, 
I desire to record my historic judgment of the Civil War that 
ended thirty-one years ago? That is a shabby evasion of the 
question, which in the fear of God you are bound to answer, the 
question, What do you think of city government in this particu- 
lar year of the Christian era? To be warped by any fealty toa 
national party upon a local issue is to lose sight of your direct 
duty to help form a right public judgment on things here at 
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home. It is so far to forget your responsibility and abuse your 
specific trust. The question is not which is the more important, 
the national or the local issue, but upon which you are called to 
adjudicate. There may be fifty things more important than the 
choice of a director in a bank, or an insurance company, but if 
you have a vote upon that choice it is not honest or right to 
subordinate the interests of that corporation to any outside 
matter whatever. In a municipal election your duty is solely to 
the city. . 

It is a truism to say that the perils of our republican form of 
government, our democratic rule of the people, for and by the 
people, mainly proceed from a lack of conscience upon the part 
of otherwise honorable citizens in the discharge of their trust as 
voters. The corrupt politicians, those who make their living by 
managing the machine, are sure to cast their ballots. They 
mean to succeed and use the known methods of success. 
They have few scruples. They look upon politics as a game and 
play their cards to win. They look upon politics as a trade, 
and industriously pursue it. They are true to their mean ideal, 
and so far more faithful than the respectable men who shirk 
their responsibility at the lightest excuse. What is the use of 
having a higher ideal and being false to it? of punctiliously 
obeying law and neglecting the great trust of securing those who 
will duly frame and administer just and righteous law? of 
becoming an accomplice of knaves and rogues by employing 
them for party ends, or by any lack of vigilance and fidelity in 
their rebuke? Such failure on the part of strong end true men 
tempts weak and undecided men to become rogues and knaves. 
Careless citizens choose corrupt officials. The criminal in- 
difference of decent men is the chief cause of that widespread 
municipal corruption which is our national disgrace. 

The consequences are very grave. Our city authorities affect 
a very large part of our life. Our state government, our 
national government comparatively little concern us. Their in- 
fluence is remote and indirect. But our municipal government 
is directly felt upon our business, our homes, upon our charac- 
ters and lives. 
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We are not yet disembodied spirits, and while we inhabit 
these earthly frames, we are not to scorn them, but faithfully to 
guard them. How much our city government has to do with the 
physical health upon which the happiness and usefulness of its 
citizens depend! By needless taxation it can deprive the poor 
man of necessary comforts in food and clothing and burden the 
rich man who could find better uses for his wealth. It can ex- 
pend his money upon costly buildings and showy improvements, 
can squander it in wasteful contracts and neglect the deep lying 
sewers, the disposal of the sewage, the insuring of pure water, 
the paving, cleaning, watering of the streets, the removal of 
nuisances, the overpopulation of districts, the providing of air- 
spaces and playgrounds, the ventilation of schoolhouses, the due 
precautions against the spread of disease. It can permit or 
forbid the multitudinous noises of jangling bells and factory and 
locomotive whistles, of jarring cannonades, of riotous midnight 
carousals, which for the pleasure of a few disturb the rest and 
wear out the nerves of the many. It can insure purity of food 
and unadulterated drugs and liquors. 

The city government is no less influential upon our intellectual 
life. It can forward or depress the schools. It can foster or 
hinder our libraries. It can establish, if we will, galleries of 
art and museums of science. It can consider the purely 
material, or the higher side of life also, its province. It can ex- 
pend thousands of dollars annually for the amusement of the 
people upon their national birthday, or devote like sums to 
supply them instruction and enlightenment throughout the 
whole year. 

But, above all, our municipal government concerns us as a 
strong moral factor in the life of the community. It has control 
of our public charity and can breed idlers and paupers or 
further self-respecting industry and independence. It controls 
our amusements and can sanction the best or the worst at its 
pleasure, can forbid or suffer the corrupting ballet and the 
indecent poster. It cannot eradicate vice, but it can make the 
way of the transgressor hard. It can make gambling perilous 
and unattractive. It can secure inexperienced youths from 
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traps and pitfalls in the open streets. It can close saloons. It 
can refuse licenses to those who foster vice and deliberately plot 
the ruin of families. It can see to it that right laws are made 
and wrong laws repealed and all laws enforced while they stand 
on the statute book. It can set an example of reverence to law 
by strictest abiding by the law. It can thus permanently affect 
the character of the community. We do not enough recognize 
the formative, the educational value of well-framed and well- 
administered law. The public conscience is largely developed 
through legal injunctions and prohibitions faithfully required. 
Iam not sure that the choice of our bishops and clergy is as 
influential upon the character of this community as the choice of 
its city officials. We go deeper with a few, they are felt more 
widely by the many. The policeman for a large part of our 
population is the visible embodiment of law. If the chil- 
dren that swarm in our densely-peopled quarters find that his 
uniform always covers one who is relentless toward flagrant 
vice and secret crime, who is quick to protect innocence and 
shelter weakness ; if they learn from their earliest years that an 
office at the city hall means, in all cases, worth and character, 
that city officials have not bought their place, and are not there 
through any ‘‘pull’’ or favor, but have been chosen to represent 
authority and law because of their recognized purity, intelligence, 
and judgment, our ambitious imitative youth will be inspired 
with a new impulse. He is ready to catch the tone of those set 
over him. If he sees them seeking power to use it selfishly, to 
further schemes of personal promotion, to grow rich on public 
plunder, to corrupt other men, he will be tempted to follow 
their path. But teach him a better lesson, let a public official 
be always a devoted servant of the common weal, and impulsive 
youth will catch a nobler inspiration and seek to become the 
worthy citizen, the man of light and leading, whom the people 
will gladly entrust with power. So mighty is the influence, 
physical, intellectual, and moral of sound men in high places. 

I am not declaring dogmatic theology, or ecclesiastical polem- 
ics, or abstract ethics, nor am I advocating party politics. I 
am preaching applied Christianity ; the gospel for the need of 
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the time; plain and practical instruction in righteousness. I 
emphasize the thought that Christian people must carry their 
conscience and their judgment, their love of God and their 
neighbor into every department of their life. It used to be said 
in the days of our national peril from civil war, to all soldiers 
who would use the rights of citizens, vote as you shoot. Back 
your bullet and your bayonet by your ballot, aimed at the same 
mark. And soI would say to those who are Christian soldiers 
and citizens, vote as you would pray. Back your religious pro- 
fession with your political action. Go in one and the same con- 
secrated spirit to the Lord’s Table and to the polls. You cannot 
serve God and Mammon or Belial or Lucifer or any less created 
spirit. You cannot divide yourself into any duplex personality 
and be a corrupt voter and an upright disciple. Dr. Jekyl and 
Mr. Hyde are a horrible dream, not a conceivable reality. 
When the politician is a damned soul, where and what shall the 
disciple be? Yet men give bribes or wink at bribery, furnish a 
lump sum and look carefully the other way lest they should see 
what becomes of it; choose or suffer others to choose corrupt 
officials, employ dirty tools and expect dirty work from them, 
say this is my vote, my voice, knowing that it is not the act of 
their conscience, and none the less hope to retain a Christian 
reputation undimmed and a Christian character untainted. It 
cannot be. There is no leaving our religion outside the ward 
room and resuming it as we go away, to church or home. It 
will be missing or mutilated when we look for it. When we put 
our cross against the name of a candidate we are putting a sig- 
nificant mark indeed. We may do it idly or perfunctorily, but 
it is the sign of our redemption, it is the symbol of the love of 
God for men. Dare we use it thoughtlessly or unworthily? 
Must it not mean, This is my solemn judgment, an act of faith 
in the presence of my Lord? Must it not mean, Here, once 
more, I bear my cross and do my work for truth and righteous- 
ness; to Thee, O Disposer of our lots, I leave the issue; 
‘‘Thou, Lord, which knowest the hearts of all men, show whether 
of these Thou hast chosen’? ? 

C. A. L. RICHARDS. 








THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT: A DUAL OR- 
GANIZATION. 


BY H. H. PERRY. 


T is the fashion to speak of certain questions relating to the 
nature of the Constitution as having been settled by the 
war. ‘The arbitrament of arms’’ is in every one’s mouth. But 
it would be unfortunate to admit that any interpretation of a 
written document rested upon the result of a physical conflict for 
its ultimate sanction. The trouble is, that if we concede that 
the Civil War gave any new meaning to our organic law, we are 
at sea in determining the exact extent of its operation, inas- 
much as no treaty of peace has made it definite. Physical force 
may overturn a constitution, but can never vary the unerring 
laws of thought to be applied to its construction. If, while we 
retain the Constitution, we are at liberty to expound it, not solely 
in accordance with the rules of logic, but according to undefined 
notions of what has been settled by a conflict of arms, we for- 
ever give up the sacred principle—precious since Magna Charta 
—a reliance upon the contents of written guarantees—and we 
have a construction with one foot on solid land and the other on 
unstable water. 

Thanks to good lawyers both on and off the bench, no such 
loose method of interpretation has yet found a place in our juris- 
prudence, and we still have preserved to us a written Constitu- 
tion, as the palladium of our liberties and our institutions. The 
amendments resulting from the war are couched in definite 
language ; as construed by the Supreme Court they are on the 
lines of the Constitution as originally framed, and make no 
change in the nature of the federal system. But the popular 
impression—shared by many eminent writers and speakers on 
the subject—seems to be that the vexed controversy which ex- 
isted since its formation as to the true theory of our government 
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was incapable of solution save by the sword. It shall be my 
purpose to show that we can find in the Constitution itself a 
conclusive and satisfactory explanation of its nature without re- 
sorting to any objectionable ground of construction. 

There have been all along two great schools of interpretation. 
It may be stated that each has been more successful in attacking 
the view advanced by the other than in sustaining its own. The 
position of the one which may be called the Southern School, 
represented preéminently by Calhoun, was that the Union was a 
compact between sovereign states. It was impossible to deny 
that the states had been distinct and independent sovereignties. 
It was difficult to show when and where they had in terms sur- 
rendered their sovereignty, and still more difficult to combat the 
logical conclusion of the states rights advocates, that being 
sovereign each state had the inherent right to determine when 
there had been an infraction of the terms of the compact and to 
withdraw at pleasure from its association with the other states. 
The doctrines flowing from this theory of the Constitution have 
been practically abandoned by all, and would not require notice 
were they not still defended as correct in the abstract by so 
many eminent thinkers in the South, and even conceded to be 
tenable by some northern writers, but admitted by both to have 
been forever overturned by the arbitrament of arms. 

In order to escape the conclusions from this view of the gov- 
ernment, the leaders of what may be called the Northern 
School, Story and Webster, took the position that, if never be- 
fore united, the American people, in forming the Constitution, 
became for the purposes of the Union one nation, meaning 
thereby one people in the aggregate, in the same manner in 
which the people of each state are one people for state purposes. 
I do not mis-state the position of this school. Their object was 
to meet the argument from the separate sovereignties of the 
states by the view that there had been a consolidation as to fed- 
eral purposes into one people, and that therefore sovereignty, 
for some purposes at least, belonged to them as one whole. 
Webster indeed demonstrated with magnificent ability that the 
conclusions of the Calhoun school were inconsistent with the 
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great fact that the Constitution had created a government and 
clothed it within its scope with sovereign powers; but those 
conclusions flowing logically from Calhoun’s great premise, 
Webster went further and contradicted that premise, that the 
Constitution was a compact between distinct states by the posi- 
tion that it was established by the ‘“‘ people of the United States,’’ 
in the aggregate, acting in their collective capacity.* From his 
day to this writers on the Constitution have continued to rest 
the unity and indestructible character of our system upon the 
same foundation. But this conception is unsupported by the 
facts of history and utterly at variance with several provisions 
of the Constitution. It has been often successfully combated. 
Chief Justice Marshall, a mighty champion of the rights and 
powers of the general government, said: ‘‘No political 
dreamer was ever wild enough to think of compounding the 
American people into one mass. When they act, they act in 
their states.’’ He was speaking of federal action. (See Mc- 
Culloch vs. Maryland—4 Wheaton, 416.) Calhoun, though er- 
roneous in his own conception of the nature of the Constitution, 
did great service by his masterly refutation of this theory of the 
Union. 

It is an essential feature of federal government that the people 
of the several states do not in any sense become consolidated 
into one mass for any purpose, and though acting jointly, as we 
shall see, in establishing a general government, they acted ‘‘ not 
as individuals composing one entire nation, but as composing 
the distinct states to which they belong.’’+ 

Nor is this distinction a mere flourish of words. A false 
philosophy eventually leads to errors in practice. ‘‘ When any 
number of men have made a community, they have thereby 
made that community one body, with a power to act as one 
body, which is only by the will and determination of the ma- 
jority.’’{/ The theory that the people of the United States are 
merged into one great community to any extent, while it may 


* Webster’s Reply to Hayne. Benton’s Abridgment, Volume X, page 448. 
+ Federalist, No. 39. 


t Locke in “ Civil Government,”’ 2 96. 
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profess to recognize the sovereignty of the individual states as 
to matters left within their control, necessarily enthrones the 
will of the aggregate mass and reduces the states to mere de- 
partments, which were originally allowed their powers and con- 
tinue to exercise them by the authority of the nation at large 
and by permission of the national Constitution. This view, if 
accepted, would by insensible degrees destroy the states or put 
them in the position virtually in which they were placed by 
Alexander Hamilton, in his draft of a constitution, which pro- 
vided that the governors should be appointed by the president. 
If it be conceived that the rights of the states are derived, di- 
rectly or indirectly, from the whole people, it is only a short step 
further to construe them in some emergency as subordinate to 
the will or necessities of the whole people. There is little 
danger of such a result, if it is understood that we have a Union, 
not out of states but of states, a nation—but a nation of sepa- 
rate peoples—for then the reserved rights of the states must 


always be recognized as self-existent, independent, and in- 
violable. 


It is to be regretted that the Civil War is often looked upon 
as having been a contest between the two irreconcilable theories 
of the government, which have been herein presented, and that 
the result was the triumph of the latter. The war, whatever its 
practical effect in putting at rest the contentions of the extreme 
states rights advocates, did not set up the counter theory which 
destroys the federative character of the Union. That feature of 
our system has ever attracted the admiration of the world, and 
is the sheet anchor of our system. This alone secures its elas- 
ticity and its capacity for unlimited extension and preserves 
local self-government. 

Count DeMontelambert, the eminent French publicist, though 
an ardent partisan of the North, warmly declared that if the 
effect of our Civil War would be to encroach ‘‘ upon the sovereign 
independence of the states, it would excite universal indignation 
and turn aside the sympathies of all the Liberals of Europe.’’* 
‘‘T fear for them’’—the American people—he says, ‘‘ the perils 
~*“ Victory of the North,”’ page 25. 
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of centralization, the natural foundation of despotism.’’ 
‘‘A merican liberty divided into several centers of life, thought, 
and action would have many guarantees of endurance.’”’ ‘The 
Constitution of 1789 substituted for a collection of sovereignties one 
people not uniform but composed of different states.’”’ ‘To 
limit the central government to functions strictly necessary by 
scrupulously respecting the local liberties of the different states, 
is the first duty of American statesmen.”’ It is only by resisting 
the temptation to lessen or limit the federal principle, he fur- 
ther says, ‘‘and by preserving an unyielding fidelity to the fed- 
eral tradition that America will remain worthy of her glory and 
her destiny.”’ 

It is no less important that we should recognize the supremacy 
of the general government within its scope and the indissoluble 
character of the Union. To the Union has justly been attributed 
our growth and prosperity as a people. It is the sure bulwark of 
our greatness and safety. The doctrine of the constitutional 
right of secession should disappear as completely from our phi- 
losophy as it has from the field of practical politics, but it is not 
necessary, in order to refute the view of the Constitution, from 
which this doctrine arose, to sacrifice the federal principle of 
our institutions. The error of the Calhoun school was not in as- 
serting that it was a Union between states, but in conceiving of 
it as being a Union between the states, in the capacity of com- 
plete political societies. 

To catch the right view, let us consider that the kind of union 
entered into between the states was quite different from any- 
thing before in the history of the world. There had been exam- 
ples of two or more states uniting and making one—each losing 
in the process its identity as a distinct community. Such was 
the incorporate union of Scotland and England, resulting in the 
single state of Great Britain. There were also examples of 
states uniting in a confederation—becoming as to foreign coun- 
tries one nation by virtue of their agreement to act together, 
but each remaining a complete and perfect state. This was the 
form of the early Grecian confederations ; this was the form of 
union between the provinces of the Netherlands; this was in 
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fact our form of government under the Articles of Confederation ; 
this was the form of a confederate republic, extolled by De 
Montesquieu, as having all the internal advantages of a republic 
and all the external force of a monarchy. 

A necessary incident of such an association of states is that 
each state retains a complete political organization, and there- 
fore its sovereignty ; consequently it has the right to judge for 
itself as to all questions relating to the compact, and may with- 
draw from the Union at will. Such an act might or might not 
amount to a violation of plighted faith, but could never be termed 
revolution or rebellion. Such a confederacy, says Montesquieu, 
might be destroyed on one side but not on the other. The 
Union might be dissolved but the individual states would still 
remain perfect and unimpaired. Our southern political writers 
have based their argument, in support of the extreme doctrines 
of that school, upon the assumption that such is the character 
of our system. (See Alexander H. Stephens’s ‘‘War Between 
the States.’’) 

But the unhappy experience of the country with the defects 
of the old Confederation and the necessities of the occasion 
caused the framers of the Constitution to devise a plan of gov- 
ernment far different from the confederated republic of Mon- 
tesquieu. What they did determine on seems to have been 
almost an inspiration. It was in the first place to strengthen 
the general government by endowing it with power not only to 
legislate for the states but to legislate for and act upon indi- 
viduals. Formerly the general government had no such direct 
power. Nay, more, it was to establish a general government 
with power to intervene between the people and their own local 
governments, to protect them against the encroachments by their 
local legislatures upon certain cardinal rights and against the 
tyranny of a factious majority in their own states. This was 
embodied in a provision by which the United States secured to 
the people of each state a republican form of government and in 
the provisions against ex post facto laws, etc. The principle 
was extended in the fourteenth amendment. Here was the 
novel spectacle of a guarantee reciprocally given by the people 
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of the respective states against their several local governments. 

It seems strange to us at this day that any student of our 
institutions could not perceive that the introduction of these two 
features involved an entirely new departure and was altogether 
inconsistent with the continuation of the former status of the 
associated states. It involved not simply a change in the super- 
structure, but a change in the foundation. A resort was abso- 
lutely necessary to the original action of the people, the very 
basis of all organization. There must be a new Genesis ! 

The state governments being themselves only the agents of 
the people, were not competent to subject them to the power of 
an independent legislature, reaching every foot of their territory 
and acting directly upon the citizen, not only without the 
cooperation of the local governments, but if need be in defiance 
of them. The right to exercise such a function of sovereignty 
could only be granted by the people. ‘‘ The legislative cannot 
transfer the power of making laws to any other hands, for it 
being but a delegated power from the people, they who have it 
cannot pass it over to others.’’* 

Again, the erection of an independent authority to stand 
between the citizen and the state government could only be 
effected by going behind the state government to the source of 
all power, the people themselves. This was a decidedly new 
advance by which a second government was called into being as 
a check upon the first. Hence it seems clear that the adoption 
of the Constitution was not so much the formation of a league 
between the states, but, as Webster justly put it, the creation of 
an original government by the direct action of the people. Here 
lies the distinction between a federal government—using the 
term in its proper sense—and any form of confederation. A 
confederation is a union between states already perfectly organ- 
ized and retaining such organization. It is effected by the action 
of the state governments. The common government so created, 
if it can be properly called a government, is but an agency of 
the several state governments and exercises only powers derived 
from the state governments. Practically it can only legislate 
~ * Locke, 2 141. 
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subject to their approval. A federation is a union between the 
peoples of several states interlocking with each other behind 
their local organizations, acting not as perfectly organized socie- 
ties but in their unorganized capacity. The general government 
so formed, though created by the joint action of several peoples 
instead of the action of a single people, nevertheless rests as 
truly as the state governments upon the direct action of the 
people behind all organization, and its powers are in no sense 
derivative, but are original and inherent and exactly of the 
same nature as the powers of the local government. Just asa 
single people create by their will a several government and by 
that act become organized into a single state—so several people 
by their joint wills create a general government, and by that act 
become organized into a composite or federal state. Such a 
union, therefore, is not a means by which people already 
organized form an external alliance but a means whereby they 
become organized. Nevertheless, although so uniting, they do 
not unite as individuals ; and herein such a union differs from a 
consolidated republic. In a consolidated republic, the people 
of all the territory, being merged into one community, are 
united as individuals for the purpose of exercising all or a part 
of the powers of government. In such a case the whole people 
act as one body, possess one will, and create a general govern- 
ment by the action of a single will. In a federal republic there 
is a joint action of several wills in creating a general govern- 
ment. The latter represents, therefore, not the will or power of 
the people in the aggregate but the power of several peoples to 
the extent of their joint action, and the foundation upon which 
it rests is strictly limited by the Constitution, which expresses 
the extent of this joint action and cannot be broadened one 
hair’s breadth beyond. A state government on the other hand, 
it may be said in passing, representing the whole power of a 
single people, not specifically granted to the general government, 
may exercise all the powers of that community except when 
limited by the state constitution. But the important thing to be 
kept in mind, in reference to the state government, is that there 
being in a federal republic no consolidation of the several 
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peoples into a single community, the state government exists not 
by sufferance of the people at large but is created by the inde- 
pendent action of the people of a separate community, and its 
powers, therefore, are also inherent and original. 

Webster and Story argued that because the Union was not 
made between the state governments, it was therefore a union 
between individuals, and there is consequently one homogeneous 
nation. Calhoun said it is not a union between individuals, 
therefore it is a union between organized states, and consequently 
only a compact or league. Each reached a radically erroneous 
conclusion, though the premise of each was correct. It is nota 
union between perfectly organized states, acting through their 
governments ; but it is not therefore a union between the people 
as individuals. 

The history of the adoption of the Constitution shows that 
no individual acted except as a part of the community to which 
he belonged. The will of each community was a unit, into 
which all individual wills were merged ; and the general govern- 
ment was formed not by the action of the whole people as a unit, 
but by the action of several units—to-wit: the several wills of 
different communities. Nor did they agree to ever act in any 
other manner. The Constitution did not provide for any future 
action by the people of the Union as one whole. In every pro- 
vision it contemplates action by the people as composing the 
different communities to which they belong. The people of the 
different states did not, therefore, in organizing, form them- 
selves into one community for any purpose, though it was 
perfectly competent for them to so do. 

On the other hand, was the conclusion of Calhoun correct? 
Did they because they acted in the beginning as separate com- 
munities and remained such even for federal action, retain their 
separate existence as independent sovereign states? Disquisi- 
tion, Calhoun’s Works, Vol. I., page 117. 

There is a sense, it is true, in which the several states con- 
tinued to be states and continued to be sovereign, and these 
terms are applied to them with reference to their reserved 
powers, but too much stress must not be placed upon these ex- 
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pressions when so used. We fall into error when we attach a 
strictly scientific meaning to words which are not intended to be 
so taken, even though found in solemn documents. A state has 
been properly defined by Alexander H. Stephens, page 204, 
‘War Between the States,’’ as ‘‘a community organized with all 
the powers and functions of government within itself.’’ Cer- 
tainly the adoption of the Constitution did not leave the states 
in possession of the complete powers of government, nor was 
the Union formed between people acting as states already 
organized, but between people who by the very act of union, not 
only jointly organized a general government, but by the same 
act severally reorganized their own state governments. Every- 
thing went back to first principles. The fact that the several 
state legislatures assented to the Constitution cuts no figure. It 
rests for its authority as all admit upon the action of the people 
of the several states in conventions assembled. The adoption of 
the Constitution was in reality a reorganization, ab initio. It 
was a revolution. Calhoun asserted that the Constitution made 
‘‘no change in the relation of the states as they existed under 
the Confederation ; there was only a different organization.’’ 
But how much is involved in that word “only”! ‘The 
states,’”? he says, ‘‘preceded the United States, which were 
created by their agency.’’ But he overlooked the fact that while 
chronologically the states were anterior, the effect of the new 
organization made them logically coetaneous with the United 
States. It was as if the people of the several states had erased 
all that was done before, dissolved their own organizations, 
independent and complete, up to that time, and by virtue of 
which they had been perfect political societies, stripped their 
own state governments of certain powers, and as peoples in their 
revolutionary capacity reorganized in a twofold manner— 
organizing jointly with each other into a general state and 
organizing severally into individual states. The structure of 
our political society, therefore, presents two organizations—one 
formed by the joint action of several distinct communities ; the 
other by the action of a single community—producing two 
governments; each resting on the same original basis; each 
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sovereign in its sphere; neither subordinate ; the two codrdi- 
nate. It took both to make a complete organization. It took 
both not only ‘“‘to make a complete government,’’ as Calhoun 
conceded, but it took both to make a complete state. 

Under the Articles of Confederation a state could withdraw 
and still be perfect, because as an organization it possessed all 
the powers of government and had simply delegated certain 
powers to the central government; it had a state government 
competent to exercise such powers if resumed. But after the 
Constitution the people of no individual state were organized to 
exercise all the functions of government within themselves ; 
they had erected a new state government without certain essen- 
tial powers ; they had created a new and exclusive organ jointly 
with the people of other states for the exercise of those powers. 
The whole political structure of society had been remodeled and 
no longer could any state be said to be a perfect organization in 
itself. It was complete only as part of the Union. 

The people of the several communities did not therefore re- 
main separate states in the true sense of the term. Did they 
retain their sovereignty? Sovereignty is not an entity to be 
granted or reserved by mention. It necessarily exists where the 
construction of a society puts it. Jefferson Davis, ‘‘ Rise and 
Fall of the Confederacy,’’ pages 40-1, lays it down as an ele- 
mentary truth ‘‘ that political sovereignty does not reside in un- 
organized or partially organized masses of individuals, but in 
the people of regularly and permanently organized states.’’ The 
people of any community assume permanent sovereignty only by 
becoming a completely organized body politic—they are sov- 
ereign by virtue of being organized to exert sovereign powers. 
The people of each state in the Union are sovereign for certain 
purposes jointly with the people of the other states as organized 
into the United States; they are sovereign as to their reserved 
powers within their state organizations; they are only com- 
pletely organized and therefore only completely sovereign as 
members of the Union. 

It is manifest that short of revolution there could be no dis- 
memberment of such a system. The people inhabiting the ter- 
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ritory comprising what was formerly a distinct and perfect 
state might undertake to withdraw from the Union, but they 
could not in doing so act as a state. Outside of the Union they 
have no organization as a perfect state, but are merely a “ par- 
tially organized mass of individuals,’ to use the language of 
Davis. 

It is true the people of any community, in originally organ- 
izing into a body politic, act for the time being in a sovereign 
capacity. And it must be admitted that the people of each 
state so acted in forming the Union up to the point of organiza- 
tion. But when the original and supreme will of any people 
has organized into a government, the sovereignty of the com- 
munity is merged into the body politic or society so organized. 
It can only be resumed by the people en masse by a revo- 
lution. 

‘‘The great end of men’s entering into society being the en- 
joyment of their properties in peace and safety and the great 
instrument of that being the laws established in that society, the 
first and fundamental law is the establishing of the legislative 
power. This legislative is not only the supreme power of the 
commonwealth, but is sacred and unalterable in the hands where 
the community have once placed it.’’* 

Had the people of the several states, each acting in such 
original sovereign capacity, agreed to form together a single in- 
corporate state, as they had the power to do, all will admit there 
could afterwards have been no withdrawal from such an organi- 
zation. Would their separate sovereignty have then been re- 
tained? No one will so pretend. When acting in the same 
capacity they formed with the people of other states an or- 
ganization equally fundamental and original, though compound 
and not consolidated, the same result followed. Had they as 
perfect states entered into a compact and each retained its com- 
plete organization, the arrangement would have been secondary 
—there would have resulted a league, and any state could with- 
draw at will. But the direct creation of a government with in- 
dependent sovereign and exclusive powers was an original or- 
~* Locke in “ Civil Government,” page 134. 
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ganization—it was the crystallization of the forces of the com- 
munities into organized society. The disruption of the bands 
of such society is revolution. 

It has been urged that several of the states, in ratifying the 
Constitution, adopted resolutions ‘‘asserting that the powers 
given in the Constitution being granted by the people, they had 
the right to resume them when necessary to their happiness.’’ 
These could only amount to a reassertion of the general right of 
revolution. If they meant more, like clauses in a grant re- 
pugnant to the body, they amounted to nothing. People cannot 
escape the necessary and logical results of a solemn act by decla- 
rations inconsistent therewith. We must form our judgment by 
what is actually done. Often men build ‘better than they 
know.’’ 

So far as the principles of our Constitution may have been in- 
volved in the war, it may be said that while the patriots in the 
North were animated by a commendable zeal for the preserva- 
tion of the Union, the people of the South were stirred by a 
jealous devotion to the reserved rights of the states, which they 
honestly believed to be imperiled. The victory of one side, the 
bloody protest by the other, the heroism of both, have doubtless 
served to plant deep in the public mind a just recognition of 
both the great cardinal principles underlying our institutions, 
upon the proper understanding of which the future of our coun- 
try depends. 

Iam aware that the proper analysis of the relations of fed- 
erated states has engaged the attention of some of the ablest 
writers on jurisprudence, and the ground has been thoroughly 
gone over. It would be presumptuous to think I could con- 
tribute anything new to the great current of thought which has 
passed through this subject; but I have endeavored to extract 
from its discussion that presentation which seems to me best to 
preserve and harmonize the essential principles of our system of 
government. I have advanced no theory, but simply called 
attention to certain undeniable facts in the nature and construc- 
tion of that system. If we keep these steadily in view, we see 
rise before us the true image of a federal state. 
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It does not consist on the one hand of the incorporate union 
of several communities, even for specific purposes—nor on the 
other of the mere association of states already perfect under a 
common government. It is a complex but original political 
society, into which the people of distinct communities organize 
themselves, forming jointly a general government for special 
purposes and creating severally individual governments for the 
remaining purposes of organized society—the two governments 
being each original, each sovereign in its sphere, and being 
both necessary to a perfect organization and to complete state- 
hood—an august and indissoluble structure pervaded through 
its entire framework with the direct sovereignty of the people 
and the inviolable sanctity of fundamental law, opposing 
against foreign aggression a solid exterior, and in its internal 
arrangement preserving liberty by a unique division of powers 
between two organs of authority. 

Such is the model which it has been the glory of our country 
to exhibit to the world. May it not be said that this form of 
government has been divinely provided as the habitation for 
liberty, regulated by law? In it modern democracy will find 
room for safe and unlimited expansion ; private rights will find 
security against the license of absolute republicanism and indi- 
vidual and local interests opportunity for development within 
the most extended states. Under its colossal arches the whole 
earth will eventually find unity and peace with freedom. 


H. H. PERRY. 




















OUR ARISTOCRACY. 


BY ROBERT N. REEVES. 


* Riches are attended with luxury, and luxury ends in despotism.”’-—ERASMUS, 


HE people of the United States, enjoying as they do their 
free institutions, should be the last to be confronted with 
a problem of aristocracy ; nevertheless, it is a well-known fact, 
as well as a remarkable and a dangerous one, that we are rapidly 
drifting away from our old social democracy and becoming 
worshipers at the shrine of wealth and titles. This fact is more 
noticeable in our large cities, where the greatest wealth is con- 
centrated and where the wealthiest and oldest families reside. 

Of course, every intelligent American citizen knows that 
under the present laws of our country it is impossible to estab- 
lish an aristocracy like that of England. As long as our federal 
constitution stands unchanged, just so long will an aristocracy by 
right of birth be an impossibility in this country. But while it 
is true that aristocracy sanctioned by our laws is dead, it is also 
true that there is a spirit of aristocracy abroad in our land that 
is sanctioned and kept alive by a vast majority of our very 
wealthy citizens, who, urged on by a flattering press, see no 
harm in becoming Anglomaniacs and building up an aristocracy 
of wealth in the midst of our democratic institutions. The only 
explanation that can be given for this un-American spirit is the 
rapid accumulation of enormous private fortunes—fortunes 
which dwarf the magnificent incomes of the wealthiest European 
kings, princes, or emperors. 

These fortunes, inherited as they are and will be by descend- 
ants for generations, are fast forming rich families whose wealth 
acquired so easily nearly always combines a spirit of contempt 
for those who have not the power to enjoy the same grandeur 
and luxury which they themselves enjoy. It is true that such a 
spirit of contempt is made absurd when we remember that the 
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foundations for these immense fortunes were laid but twenty-five 
or fifty years ago by men who were in the humblest of pursuits. 

In a country like ours it is a blessing that the poor can so 
easily attain the greatest riches and the highest honors, but this 
blessing is soon transformed into a curse when the families of 
these same men employ their wealth in a mad, vain endeavor to 
outrival each other, parade themselves before the public, ape 
the fashions of foreign countries, and marry their daughters to 
titled foreigners; all to the mystery and astonishment of the 
average American, who has not the privilege of knowing the 
secrets of his wealthy countrymen and who still prefers the 
memory or acquaintance of our statesmen and authors to that of 
the most aristocratic of princes or wealthiest of plutocrats. It 
is a fact that cannot be denied that our very wealthy citizens 
are becoming chronic disparagers of whatsoever is American 
and slavish admirers of all that is European. 

Let it be announced that a titled foreigner is about to visit our 
country, and it is surprising how peculiarly vigilant our pluto- 
crats are in hunting up and patronizing this interesting person- 
age. For weeks previous to his arrival society is busy preparing 
for his visit. ‘The newspapers are filled with his doings, as well 
as all particulars of the preparations that are being made for his 
entertainment. 

The instant he lands at New York he is an object of idolatry. 
The plutocrats see in him a different being than themselves. 
Women hover about him like moths about a light; the men, if 
we may so call them, ape his every move. In every manner 
possible they humiliate the American citizen. Wherever he 
stops curious crowds throng the neighborhood anxious to see'a 
real live nobleman. He cannot take a walk or a drive unless he 
becomes the center of a fawning crowd, who eagerly watch his 
movements and then run off to practice them upon the first 
acquaintance they chance to meet. 

It is astonishing to what an extent this snobbish spirit is 
catered to by Americans. It is seen on our streets, on our rail- 
roads, in our stores, in our hospitals, in our churches, and it is 
seen even in the selection of our graveyards. 
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One of the largest jewelry houses in the United States recently 
displayed a miniature painting of the Prince of Wales, the 
highest titled aristocrat in the world. These, the jeweler said, 
were becoming very fashionable among the ‘‘ upper set.’”?’ Think 
of American womanhood slandered by a few society leaders, by 
women who chose to wear at their throats the portrait of a man 
whose manners are far better than his morals. 

Many instances of ‘‘ total depravity’? among our people may 
be cited. 

Beau Brummell is put upon the stage and the words of that 
miserable creature are listened to with delight and almost venera- 
tion. Shields and coat of arms are painted upon private car- 
riages and numberless devises, fashions, and manners show only 
too plainly the tendency of our people. 

The press itself is not free from this plutocratic fever. Upon 
the death of the late secretary of state, Walter Q. Gresham, a 
certain western newspaper devoted but two columns in announc- 
ing the death, while a few months later it devoted almost an 
entire front page in describing the marriage of a lady of wealth 
to a French nobleman. 

Another western paper, published in Chicago, prints every 
morning half a column or more of reading matter entitled 
‘‘Queer Sprigs of Gentility.’’ Under this heading there is 
gathered a lot of nonsense about earls, dukes, marquises, etc. ; 
enough from which a good-sized volume might be compiled. 
Often these articles consist of nothing more than bits of royal 
scandal or examples of royal extravagance appalling to the mind 
of every fair-minded, democratic American citizen. These 
articles, no doubt, are read eagerly by the fastidious belles of 
society, as well as by thousands of poor ill-advised shopgirls 
who receive their only ideas of royalty from reading such trash. 

The following description of a conveyance owned by one of 
America’s multi-millionaires appeared some time ago in the Pall 
Mall Gazette and was immediately copied by an army of Ameri- 
can newspapers. It illustrates the doings of a wealthy American 
citizen abroad : 


A few minutes before ten o’clock this morning one of the most per- 
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fectly appointed and splendidly horsed coaches that has been seen in 
London this year drove up to the door of the Metropole. The horses 
were four beautifully matched bright bays, with two grand creatures at 
the pole. The coachman and guard were as perfect in their way as the 
wheelers. They were dressed in blue coats that fitted without a 
wrinkle, and white breeches that did not crease even at the back of the 
knees. Their faces were round and smooth and sleek and clean shaven, 
and their complexions were exquisite pink and white. The harness, 
gold plated, bore little gold horses, each one with the initial ‘‘C”’ 
framed in stars. On each of the doors of the resplendent vehicle was 
the monogram ‘A. C.,’’? and on the hind panel was a device of the 
union jack and stars and stripes mingling graceful folds above the 
initials ‘‘A. C.”’ This device suggested the noble dream of Anglo- 
American unification. 

Surely Europeans have good reasons to ask the Americans 
where they keep their boasted simplicity ! 

Even the church is not free from the dominating influence of 
this detestable spirit of our rich Americans. Caste is greater in 
the churches in this country than it is in England where title 
forms a passport. There are rapidly becoming churches. for the 
rich and churches for the poor. Great churches are built con- 
taining costly decorations and luxurious furnishings. Finely 
upholstered seats are partitioned off and rented at an enormous 
price, thus allowing a genteel audience to commune with the 
Lord en famille, while the ‘‘common herd”’ is kept in the rear, 
if not out of the church entirely. In this way the wealthy 
owner of a pew can always be sure to hear from the lips of his 
highly salaried pastor all the teachings of Christ (the friend of 
the poor) without straining his ears or offending his dignity by 
sitting beside some person unknown to him, not quite so well 
born, so wealthy, or so finely dressed. How embarrassing a 
place heaven would be to one of our aristocratic pew-holders 
should he find that the celestial paradise was also occupied by 
persons who may have died paupers. 

Now then, what does all this aristocratic feeling mean? 
Samuel Johnson once said that he who has built for use till use 
is supplied must begin to build for vanity. Are the Americans 
money-mad and having secured money in plenty are they going 
mad in their endeavors to secure something that will place them 
upon a pedestal above their fellow-men? If so, we can never 
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stop the craving of our very wealthy toward an aristocracy. 
For any social life which has for its object a life spent in the vain 
and envious desire to outdo a neighbor in pomp, glitter, and 
clamor is in spirit and in fact an aristocracy—a bubble aristoc- 
racy perhaps, but nevertheless an aristocracy. Our country, 
though in its infancy, has already more large fortunes than any 
other country on the globe; more money in the hands of a few 
than any other nation. Families of enormous wealth have 
sprung up like mushrooms and it is not likely that they will die 
as soon ; on the contrary, these family fortunes will increase. 

We have laws of inheritance, and to preserve an increase in 
family riches requires but common sense and a clerk-like routine 
until at last it becomes an institution—an institution of aristoc- 
racy right in the midst of our republican equality. 

What will it mean in fifty or one hundred years? Already 
our country is too strongly marked with the aristocracy which 
this enormous wealth has produced. We can readily see that a 
pride of the most odious kind is fast being engendered in the 
hearts of those families who have risen so suddenly to affluence 
and social distinction, and the most objectionable feature is that 
money is always the mere ground of distinction, for our aristoc- 
racy are far from being well educated. 

It may be human nature, but it is none the less true that as 
their wealth increases their pride invariably becomes greater. 
They desire to forget their former associates, lose themselves in 
thé false aristocracy of wealth and become mere grovelers at the 
feet of title and European customs. Wealth having been 
achieved, their great desire seems to be to add fresh luster to the 
family name by giving the hand of a daughter in marriage to 
some nobleman. Girls are told to look upon work as a disgrace 
and the only achievements in life desirable seem to be to dress 
fashionably, to court titles, read novels, and marry some one on 
the same social scale, morals and brains not counting. 

Young men are taught to look down with contempt upon the 
means by which their fathers rose, and to give their time to the 
study of fashions and the conventional rules of society; to 
follow fashions, not because they are good, but because they are 
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fashions. Surely with these facts staring us in the face we can- 
not hesitate to say that the real scum of American society is the 
wealthy Anglomaniac. 

Without seeing the tendency of their aristocratic bearings our 
very wealthy are fast threatening the very foundations of our 
institutions with their Europeanized manners and fashions and 
their dislike of the common people. By building up a hothouse 
aristocracy they are fast breeding another and more fiery 
element in American society—anarchy. They are building up 
an insurmountable barrier between the rich and the poor. Their 
selfishness and total disregard for the happiness of other human 
beings less fortunate than themselves are without doubt widen- 
ing the gulf in the social relations of our people. 

If it were not for the dangers which this aristocratic spirit is 
developing, all this empty parade of pride, this glitter and 
envious extravagance would be of little consequence. But it is 
of consequence and great consequence because it plays an im- 
portant part in the morals of our nation, and that part will 
never be remedied so long as wealth constitutes the chief title to 
what is called good society. Look at the enormous defalcations 
in America in the last few years. In 1893 the known defalca- 
tions amounted to $19,000,000. In 1894 they had increased to 
over $25,000,000, and in 1895, from all appearances, they will 
exceed those of 1894. 

This is one of the greatest moral evils with which a com- 
munity can be afflicted. The splendor of which our wealthy 
are so extravagantly fond is fast asserting itself with extraordi- 
nary virulence upon all classes, demoralizing society and injur- 
ing rising generations by the contempt which it throws upon the 
sober virtues of diligence and economy. It causes young men 
to become defaulters, and young women to disgrace themselves 
in order to gratify their own ideas of display. The newspapers 
of the day are continually heralding in the most flattering man- 
ner the actions of our wealthy families. Their parties, their 
dresses, their manners are all raved about, and as the world 
seems to applaud their actions, why should those be blamed who, 
touched by the prevailing spirit of extravagance, see no wrong 
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until they are known to the world as defaulters or disreputables? 
So with the poor girl, friendless and alone in a great city, her 
mind bewildered by the applause which greets her wealthy, 
pompous sisters, concludes that the world loves ornament and 
display and soon is wrapped in luxury at the expense of honor. 

Think of the grand ball given recently in one of our large 
cities for the entertainment of a visiting duke; of the coats of 
arms, the flashing diamonds, the dazzling costumes, the costly 
fountain playing in the center of the grand ballroom ; think of 
all the pageantry of those who without thought or care of the 
poor and the wretched spent a fortune that night for the enter- 
tainment of one man, and then think of all the unknown dead 
in our great cities, of the shivering poor who beg to live, of all 
the suffering and sorrow and misery, and then let us stop and 
ask if such conditions are not conditions that are dangerous to 
the future prosperity of our country. And if they continue, just 
as surely as the prodigal expenditures caused by the profuse 
magnificence of Louis le Grand plunged France into a revolu- 
tion, just as surely will our country have cause to regret in the 
future the present leaning of our wealthy toward luxury and 
aristocracy. 

Our Constitution, our laws of equality have not by any means 
eradicated this spirit of aristocracy. It seems too deeply rooted 
in human nature to be so easily done away with. But if we are 
to prosper as a nation this spirit must go. We must stop the 
extravagant expenditure of money for display; we must stop 
the craze for all that is European and regard American manners 
and American citizens of some consequence. Then and then 
only will a feeling of sympathy be created between our rich and 
our poor. 


ROBERT N. REEVES. 








SCIENTIFIC TEMPERANCE INSTRUCTION IN PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


BY REV. ALBERT F. NEWTON. 


NTELLIGENCE is the basis of permanent moral reform. 
That reform is needed in the use of alcoholic beverages no 
intelligent person will deny. The evils arising from drunken- 
ness are too appalling and too frequent to allow of dispute con- 
cerning the imperative necessity of a permanent change for the 
better. 

Normal appetites are to be directed, abnormal ones are to be 
avoided. Inherited appetites are to be conquered by changes. 
that work through several generations. These principles are 
at the foundation of the scientific temperance instruction. 

The action of alcohol on the human system has been studied 
by the most careful physicians and scientists in Europe and 
America, and these leaders of thought have given us the results 
of their investigations. About twelve years ago the work of 
introducing temperance instruction into the public schools 
began. At that time there was not a text-book on the subject in 
the world. But Mrs. Mary H. Hunt of Boston undertook the 
seemingly impossible task of securing laws providing for teach- 
ing on the subject in public schools, and also the larger work of 
securing suitable graded text-books. 

All the states and territories of the Union except Arkansas, 
Georgia, and Virginia have since enacted mandatory temperance 
laws. These three states are already contemplating securing 
such laws. More than 16,000,000 children are now being taught 
the nature and effects of alcohol and other narcotics on the 
human system. 

There are four essential requirements for the faithful execu- 
tion of the law, viz.: (1) The nature and effects of alcoholic 
drinks and other narcotics must be taught in connection with 
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physiology and hygiene. (2) There must be a definite time 
and place in the regular course of study for this branch. (3) 
Pupils able to read and use text-books in other branches must 
have suitable, well-graded text-books to help them in this study. 
(4) Teachers must be trained to teach this study just as they 
are other branches, and a penalty must impend if these pro- 
visions are not carried out. The affixing of a penalty for non- 
execution of the law is a cardinal principle in all effective juris- 
prudence. A law without a penalty is merely advice. (Black- 
stone. ) 

In 1887 the people of the state of New York enacted a law in 
relation to health and decency. This law had this penalty: ‘‘A 
failure to comply with the provisions of this act on the part of 
the trustees shall be sufficient grounds for the removal from 
office, and for the withholding from the district any share of the 
public moneys of the state.’”’ This shows how important a 
penalty is to make a law effective. No reasonable person can 
consistently object toa penalty. ‘‘ Rulers are not a terror to the 
good work but to the evil.’”’ The law-abiding citizen will favor 
the penalty which hangs over the law-breaker. 

While fifteen years ago there was not one text-book on this 
subject, to-day there are between twenty-five and thirty well- 
graded text-books for all the grades from the primary to the 
high school. They are published by seven great publishing 
houses in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and St. Louis. The 
authors are such eminent educators as H. Newell Martin, D.Sc., 
F.R.8., professor of biology in the Johns Hopkins University ; 
Charles H. Stowell, M.D., late professor of histology and micros- 
copy, and assistant professor of physiology, University of 
Michigan ; Roger S. Tracy, M.D., register of records of the New 
York City Health Department; Orestes M. Brands, superin- 
tendent of schools, Paterson, N. J., and other equally eminent 
scholars and educators, at home and abroad. 

These text-books have been examined by experienced educa- 
tors, and they have been declared to be as good as any set of 
books issued on any subject taught in the public schools. Some 
narrow minds have cried out that the friends of this reform were 
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actuated by mercenary motives, but it has been published re- 
peatedly that not one cent has ever been asked or received by 
Mrs. Mary H. Hunt or the eminent gentlemen who constitute 
her advisory board for indorsing any text-book on this subject. 
Doubtless some said that Jesus was working for some firm that 
published Bibles when he said, ‘‘Search the Scriptures, for in 
them ye think ye have eternal life.’’ Some people never can 
understand how any one can doa great work for the sake of 
humanity without some selfish motive. 

At Albany last winter Rev. Albert H. Plum, D.D., of Boston, 
who has been familiar with this work from its beginning, in 
referring to the hint that this was a ‘‘ book job,’’ said, ‘‘ Any 
intimation or insinuation of this nature is untrue in every par- 
ticular.’”” The absurdity of the “‘book job’”’ charge is seen 
when we remember that temperance physiology laws have been 
enacted by the national Congress, by the legislatures of forty- 
one states, and the text-books have been translated into the 
language of six countries of Europe and Asia where they are in 
school use. Has all the world gone into a ‘‘ book job”? No 
sane person will believe that. It is important to remember that 
the text-books that come up to the standard adopted by eminent 
educators in 1887 and which the New York law requires, give 
one fourth of their space to temperance and three fourths to 
physiology and hygiene. The subject of the action of alcohol 
on the human system is considered in connection with the study 
of the bones, muscles, and nerves. The digestive, nervous, and 
circulatory systems are studied in connection with the effect on 
them of alcohol and all other narcotics. The child is not only 
taught to care for the body in a suitable manner, but is taught 
the reasons why he ought to do all he can to have a sound mind 
in a sound body. In 1884 a temperance school law was enacted 
in the state of New York, but as there was no penalty, it was 
evaded. This year amendments were passed unanimously by 
both branches of the legislature and when the bill came to 
Governor. Morton’s hand he not only signed it but he also issued 
a memorandum which is both an interpretation of the law and 
an answer to objections urged against it. His excellency said : 
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There is one feature of the law which does not seem to have been 
referred to in the discussion concerning its provisions, namely the re- 
quirement that instruction in the subject indicated be given ‘in all 
schools connected with reformatory institutions.’”?’ There does not seem 
to be any provision of the law requiring instruction in this subject in 
these institutions, and it appears from information received in response 
to inquiries made at the office of the State Board of Charities that no 
instruction upon this subject is given in any of these institutions, 
except the Elmira Reformatory. If this instruction is important or 
desirable for the pupils in our common schools, it must be equally as 
important for the inmates of industrial schools and the various institu- 
tions for the care of juvenile delinquents. 


The child is taught what are foods and what are poisons. He 
is taught the dangers which arise from bad air, bad food, and 
bad drinks. The principle is to give the children the warning 
knowledge they need and then let them decide on their action. 
‘‘ Goody-goody”’ talks are not what they need. They ought to 
know the truths that science can give. The graded text-books 
give them this knowledge in a form adapted to their capacity. 

The importance of giving this instruction to the lower grades 
is emphasized when we remember that sixty per cent of the 
scholars never go beyond the primary grade. Only five per 
cent enter the high schools. Hence the wisdom of the provision 
requiring this study to be taught ‘‘all pupils in all schools.’’ 

Good citizenship requires that our children shall be taught the 
disastrous results of intemperance. Intelligent sobriety is in- 
dispensable in a republican form of government. The highest 
standard of civic virtue can never be reached by an intemperate 
people. We must enlist the conscience, the intelligence, and 
patriotism of the friends of the public schools in this work if 
we will have a country free from corruption and debauchery. 

The liquor saloon contributes more to the ‘pollution”’ of 
politics than all other corrupting influences combined. When 
we introduce the teaching of temperance into our schools, we are 
teaching good civics and fitting the children to become good citi- 
zens. It is the duty of all friends of good citizenship to make 
it their business to help the teaching of scientific temperance in 
the public schools of the entire nation. 

ALBERT F. NEWTON. 











THE LAW OF DEMAND IN WORK. 


BY WILLIAM B. CHISHOLM. 


N considering the crying needs of the unemployed perhaps it 
would be better to study first the law of demand, believing 
that the law of supply can take care of itself. After all that 
has been said and sometimes sung of the heartlessness of the 
age, we are confronted at last with the sober, half-sad fact that 
man is the architect of his own fortune and that no amount of 
remedial provision can put energy into lazy, or foresight into 
shiftless, natures, and that political economy with all its develop- 
ment is powerless to help those who are constitutionally unfitted 
to help themselves. 

It is not entirely popular in these days to advocate the claims 
of capital against labor, and it isa very thankless task to en- 
counter opprobrium in behalf of those whom a superabundance 
of wealth may have hardened so that they would scorn even 
their apologists. But it is true kindness to the young—to those 
who are starting out in life and who have the world, as the say- 
ing goes, before them—that they should be made to realize that 
there is no conspiracy of fortune against them and that in the 
world of business effort men purchase labor just as they pur- 
chase a pound of tea or a gallon of milk. They do not purchase 
it in a heartless so much as in a soulless way, if I may make so 
fine a distinction. They purchase it simply because they need 
it, and the man or woman whose labor is thus purchased as a 
chattel becomes in turn an employer of others every time he 
steps into a store and orders a bill of groceries—for that matter 
every time he steps upon a railway car. 

The outcry of labor against capital has been based in the past 
rather upon the idea of the humanity involved than upon the 
economic consideration of labor as a neutral factor. It is the 
blood and bone that suffers in crowded tenements and unhealthy, 
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ill-ventilated factories that the state in its humanity must take 
cognizance of, and I am far from viewing such humanity with 
indifference. I am prompt to concede that there are, as the 
world goes, highly respectable men so abnormally selfish that if 
their factory burned down carrying with it the lives of hundreds 
of employees the first thought would be with them as to the 
insurance on those flaming buildings, and not the agonized cries 
of the wives and mothers who hang around that fatal spot. I 
do not find, however, that this occasional extreme of selfishness 
in human nature affords any excuse for dreams of an age in 
which wealth will come to the multitude without toil, and I 
believe that the greatest blessing which can come to a young life, 
next to its own reception of higher truths, with which this 
thesis has nothing to do, being purely economic, is that it shall 
learn to bear the yoke of labor in its youth and accept honest 
toil not as a disgrace but asa boon. We could not maintain a 
republican form of government if the majority of people in our 
land nourished a different view, because if they did, there would 
grow up an immense class of parasites who want to be employed 
as a matter of favoritism, not of merit, and it is this class of 
political and social janizaries whom tyrants in all ages have 
found their most supple tools in oppressing others. 

Such warnings as these are especially important in an age of 
boundless wealth and luxury, and they are warnings in the 
highest degree friendly to labor instead of antagonistic to 
it. If you make a young man discontented with good, 
honest, useful work because some idler and opportunist is reap- 
ing richer rewards, you pull down the fabric of higher motive 
and you degrade labor to its lowest possible level. Labor is not. 
disgraceful except in so far as the laborer is ashamed of it. It 
makes no difference how humble the class of labor is, if a man 
leaves it at nightfall tired enough to enjoy his rest and to eat his 
evening meal in peace and contentment, it carries with it its 
own blessing. Men talk about this as an age in which the mar- 
riage relation is too lightly regarded and say that there would be 
even more divorces if it were not that the mass of women are 
too poor to go into the divorce court. The real reason why 
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there are fewer divorces than there might be is, because simple, 
hard-working lives do not as a rule breed those fierce jealousies 
which are nowhere so rife as in the precincts of wealth and 
fashion. The blandishments of life may be too much neglected 
by hard-working men and women in the marriage relation, but 
at the same time they are not employed so liberally toward 
others, and the first object of life is to win bread not admiration. 

Next to the influence of religion there is no influence so 
potent as hard work as a bracer and toner of the moral system. 
It is true that we hear of more murders, forgeries, and other 
high crimes among the ranks of what may be called by way of 
greater clearness the middle and lower classes. But these are 
committed by the hangers-on of these classes and emphatically 
do not represent the average tendency. The man who toils 
faithfully at his appointed work for the support of his wife and 
children from Monday morning till Saturday afternoon is not the 
man, other things being equal, whom we shall expect to find 
frequently in the police court. This is the true dignity of labor 
—that it tones the moral sense and keeps the spirit pure and 
manly. But this dignity is obscured by discontent—I mean dis- 
content of the wrong sort. The discontent which comes from 
jealous social comparison is discontent in its most dangerous 
form. A man may prefer to dine at Delmonico’s or the Café 
Savarin, and yet hugely enjoy the cold contents of his dinner 
pail. He may inwardly resent a lecture on content from one 
who is clad like Dives in purple and fine linen and who fares 
sumptuously every day. Yet the truth of such a lecture would 
be the same, no matter by whom delivered. 


‘* Know this surely at last, honest joy, honest sorrow, 
Honest toil for the day, honest hope for the morrow ; 
Have these no rewards for the hands they’ve made weary, 
The hearts they have saddened, the lives they ’ve left dreary ? 
Hush, the sevenfold heavens to the voice of the spirit 
Echo: ‘ He that overcometh shall all things inherit !’”’ 


But Owen Meredith’s line might be qualified by insisting that 
such toil as is here described does not sadden hearts or leave 
dreary lives. It, on the contrary, braces and strengthens, and 
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without any irreverent depreciation of the value of man’s higher 
hopes here alluded to, it is fair to insist that in earthly content- 
ment lies a paradise all by itself—a paradise indeed contrasted 
with the hell of vain yearning in which some men and women 
live—far too many indeed, who, because they cannot grasp all, 
are utterly discontented and disgusted with what they have. 

The logic of work is the first and highest lesson for him to 
learn who sets about it. Isay this not referring to the careers 
of that class who may be said to love their work for its own sake, 
the workers in art and literature, who are absorbed from first to 
last in ideals and who work from the sheer impulse of their own 
passion for it. Such work may reap highly substantial rewards 
but it does not come strictly under the head of business as that 
term is understood in modern times. The mass of workers are 
workers from necessity, whether they are also workers from 
choice or not. It is the law of demand for such workers that 
presents the most interesting economic problem of to-day. Am 
I to trust to luck like some here and there who have ‘struck it 
rich,’”’ or am I to qualify myself for being employed by knowing 
what to do? We believe that in the whole range of business, 
whether from employer or employed, in every country where 
labor is really organized and its underlying principles under- 
stood, there will be one consentient response as to the mental as 
well as physical preparation required of a man who is fit to be 
known as a wage-earner. He must accept work as his destiny 
and look upon pleasure and relaxation merely as that which he 
wins by previous work. Work on principle must come first. 

Now if all this is so universally accepted among business men 
as to be a truism, why the need of making it a special theorem 
in an economic review? Simply because it is not accepted by 
too many young men in our midst and because some terribly 
false standards of what constitute the royal road to wealth and 
distinction have been set up more and more of late as our coun- 
try and others have advanced to a high pitch of prosperity. 
The hardest lesson that many an aspiring young man can learn 
is to begin with his shoulder to the wheel. As he passes along 
the street he looks up at the brownstone fronts of the men who 
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have made their way into them and he sees an inequality in fate. 
Why cannot he occupy one of these? Socialism whispers in his 
ear that this is an injustice, that there should be a division of 
property, that much of this was made by sharp practice, and 
that these inequalities ought to be righted, if need be, by force. 
But good common sense, if he has it, should tell him that even 
allowing for the oppression and injustice that undoubtedly exist 
in the business world to-day, still business could not go on if 
everybody was a socialist, that superior mental attainments will 
put one man ahead of another and opportunities also will come 
to some which do not come to others, but that the true man must 
take the world as he finds it and simply resolve to do the best 
that his hands shall find to do, and not be ashamed or dis- 
contented over the outcome, however small that outcome may be. 
Forgery and grand larceny, themselves high crimes though they 
be, are in many instances a sort of protest against the in- 
equalities of fortune. Men want that which the law secures to 
others and half persuade themselves that on natural principles 
they have a sort of right to it, so that all they have to take care 
of is that they shall not be detected and convicted. This is the 
quintessence of socialism—a scorn of honest toil and a discontent 
with what a man can legitimately gain by it—a desire to bridge 
over the chasm between failure and success by a partition of 
spoils which would have to be repeated scores of times in the 
course of a natural life if it were intended that the thriftless or 
incapable should be constantly kept worth as much as their in- 
tellectual and moral betters. 

Still there are phases of social discontent not classible under 
the head of socialism which ought not to be passed over. 
Neither the press, the pulpit, nor any other agencies of public 
influence can be said to be in league with capital—capital I mean 
of the supposed oppressive sort. There are inequalities of 
fortune upon which no true lover of his kind can look with 
entire complacency. If it is true, if it could be true, that the 
rich are getting richer and the poor poorer, then I or any one 
could almost see in dim vista the downfall of the republic. 
‘¢ When wealth accumulates and men decay,’’ according to the 
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political economy of the-poet, ‘‘ill fares the land.’’ It is left, 
however, to speculation as to whether men do decay when wealth 
accumulates. Wealth indeed must accumulate in individual 
hands so long as it takes personal and individual enterprise to 
build up a business, and no ordinary man will devote his whole 
time and attention to such an end unless he expects to reap the 
first, or at least the greatest, single benefit therefrom. This 
point cannot be too urgently insisted upon. No right is more 
indisputable than that of labor organization. There is no reason 
why the possession of capital and its resulting power and conse- 
quence should make a man necessarily more reliable, more in 
the right, than the man who swings his dinner pail and does the 
manual work by which alone the brain work of the proprietor 
could carry out its great and lucrative conceptions. Indeed, the 
history of all ages, in labor as well as in government, teaches us 
that every class must have its safeguards and restrictions. It is 
justly irritating to workmen to read, from paid hirelings of the 
autocratic and ambitious, fulsome praises of those whom they 
themselves know to be actuated by the most human, not the 
most humane, of motives. The parasite brigade is too much in 
evidence in all lines of endeavor. But with all this granted, I 
recur to the original thought—that men must accept the best 
they can reasonably get in this world—that they must not seek 
to overturn all industry and revolutionize all the principles of 
business lest possibly some man might offer them less for their 
work than it is fairly worth. And success in life is, after all, 
more of an individual achievement than a matter of help from 
this or that organization. What a man wants he must earn, 
and generally from an individual or a firm—not from a codpera- 
tive company composed, like himself, of those without capital 
and presumably without the large business outlook and experi- 
ence which best qualify men for presiding over great under- 
takings. It is a positive injury to any young man who starts 
out in business to persuade him that the world is in a conspiracy 
against him to keep him down, that employers are necessarily 
thieves and robbers, and that the less he manages to do and yet 
earn his wages the smarter fellow he is. There must be a higher 
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principle than this in work that is to truly advance the average 
man. Ido not as a rule relish complacent talks to poor men 
from men whose daughters summer amid the frivolities of New- 
port and are married off in time to European noblemen—or 
whose sons divide their time between golf, polo, and luxurious 
club-life, ever and anon hiring wretched abortions in the shape 
of fine physical and low moral manhood to pound each other 
into pulp for the sake of gratifying a basely brutal taste—a gross 
insult to the name of physical culture. I have no patience for 
one with this sort of condescension. What I do urge is that 
young men should take the world as they find it and rely on 
themselves, not expecting favors and really not desiring them, 
taking a pride in their own ability to pry open the oyster of 
success and not depending upon accidents or luck. 

We want a race of manly men—manly not only in physique 
but in moral ballast. We shall gain such best by teaching 
boys and young men the true and unalterable principles of 
business and worldly success and not cheating them with 
delusions to the effect that success is a mere matter of chance. 
If we could inoculate all the coming race with this vile heresy 
what sort of a country would be left to us? Should war 
arise and the country itself be imperiled, the first thought with 
men thus indoctrinated would be to hire a substitute and make 
all they could in bomb-proof offices or on government contracts. 
Perhaps it is for this reason that the farming contingent have 
been ealled par excellence, the bone and sinew of the country. 
Leading the half baronial life of independence, even amid frugal 
surroundings, they feel a sense of proprietorship in the soil 
which must constitute a most powerful inspiration toward its 
defense when menaced. And this very class by preéminence 
has sent out the boys to the cities who were not spoiled and cor- 
rupted with false ideals of personal desert before they had time 
to try their pinions in the great world. They came to the city 
expecting to obey, and expecting to rely upon their wages. 
They came strong of limb and sturdy of brain. They came, 
saw, and in many conspicuous instances have conquered. 

WILLIAM B. CHISHOLM. 

















REALITY VS. ROMANCE IN ECONOMICS. 


BY T. E. WILLSON. 


UPERSTITIONS die hard, and some are so sweet and vener- 
able that even the hardest-faced Gradgrind would not wish 

to disturb them. This is particularly true of economics, where 
the monetary myths of Moses pass current to-day side by side with 
the stories of the master-thief and Cinderella, as they did when 
the Lawgiver was a boy, each as fresh and as vigorous as if it 
had leaped but yesterday, full-grown, from the brains of Science 
asleep and dreaming. One of these, that the united imports of 
all the nations must greatly exceed their united exports, is 
universal, and has magnificent statistics to prove a tale twice 
told is increased by the telling. It requires a brave man to face 
the popular condemnation sure to follow any attempt to balance 
the double-entry book-keeping of international trade ; but there 
is one superstition, even more universally believed, so often used 
to hoodwink and cheat the credulous, it becomes the duty of the 
few who know the truth to proclaim it whenever it is possible to 
obtain an audience. This superstition is that the United States 
is a debtor nation; that more wealth owned by foreigners has 
been invested in this country than has been invested by Ameri- 
cans abroad; and that in any settlement of accounts and com- 
mon withdrawal of investments, the United States would be 
greatly in debt. It never even had a colorable foundation in 
fact ; but it has been industriously fostered because it is part of 
the economic bunco in the interests of the trusts that the more 
wealth we exported the richer we were—that to have ‘the 
balance of trade in our favor’’ we must export each year more 
wealth than we import. To bring this blessed state of affairs 
about has been the economic mission of one great political party 
solemnly pledged (in 1888) to increase exports and ‘check im- 
ports,’’ a mission which the other political party believed to be 
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sound economic common sense and refused to antagonize, cheer- 
ing with its opponents whenever our exports exceeded our im- 
ports. It never seems to have occurred to the statesmen of 
either party that if it is a good thing to have yearly excess of 
exports of wealth amounting to ten million dollars, it would be 
better if it amounted to ten billion dollars ; and better yet if each 
year we exported all our wealth created during the previous 
twelve months. They did not understand the difference between 
trade and commerce ; they did not know there could be no more 
imports between all the trading nations than there were of ex- 
ports ; they could not apprehend that all the balances ‘‘cleared,’’ 
and they scouted any suggestion that these residues and re- 
mainders for clearance were mere transfers of wealth owned by 
the individual exporter, temporary or permanent investment in 
the foreign country, the title to ownership remaining in the 
exporting country if there could be no exchange and no cancel- 
lation. 

There is nothing having value—not so much as a pin—which 
may lawfully be brought into or taken out of a country without 
a record passing through the custom-house, and any violation of 
this law is severely punished. The only exception is the 
personal baggage of travelers, but should a traveler bring into 
the country anything on the free list that is not his own and 
personal baggage, when it is searched—as all baggage must be 
—he will be arrested for smuggling and the goods will be 
forfeited. Smuggling means evading this law—not evading the 
duty—and it is no excuse that the goods are free of duty. Ifa 
shipmaster should attempt to export a box of onions or a bag of 
coin not on his manifest, he could not lawfully land them in any 
foreign country, and would be heavily fined by his own govern- 
ment. Some one in the United States last year exported from 
Buffalo to Quebec $82 worth of foreign gold coin, and the 
entry is on page two of the Report of the Bureau of Statistics. 
If it had not passed through the custom-house, it would have 
been subject to seizure and forfeiture. An exportation of 
aluminum valued at $1, from Brunswick, Ga., has the same legal 
importance and is given the same space on page 178 as that of 
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$14,370 from New York. Nota dollar’s worth of wealth comes 
in or goes out of a country without a record ; and this record is 
not only perfect and complete from 1789 to 1894, but is readily 
accessible. In the 104 years we have exported more wealth 
than we have imported by $1,180,754,124. We have that 
amount invested abroad to our credit in excess of any amount of 
foreign capital invested here. We are a creditor nation. 
Whether the thirteen colonies had a foreign debt need not be 
entered into. The only debts possible under commercial laws 
were to Englishmen, and these were wiped out by the Revolu- 
tion with the debts of Englishmen due to Americans. However 
much the Americans may have owed one another, the United 
States started as a nation and entered the clearing house of 
nations free from foreign indebtedness. All debts now due to 
foreigners have been incurred since then, and whether these 
debts owed to foreigners exceed the debts due to our own people 
from foreigners depends upon whether we have imported more 
foreign wealth than we have exported of American wealth. 
There is no method by which we can form the faintest estimate 
of the amount of foreign wealth sent to this country for invest- 
ment in business, because there is no means by which we can 
separate the imports for exchange and the imports for invest- 
ment; and conversely there is no method of dividing our ex- 
ports. But we know our exchanges cancel, and that the 
difference between the exports and imports represents the 
‘*balance’’ of the unknown amounts used for investment here or 
abroad. If we have imported more than we have exported, we 
are a debtor nation—the alien ownership of American wealth is 
greater than American ownership of alien wealth. Each one 
knows we have exported billions of wealth more than we have 
imported ; but he imagines that in some occult way, he does not 
know how, many billions of “foreign capital’’ have been in- 
vested in our railways, mines, and manufacturers, ‘‘ by the sale 
of shares abroad,’’ without the necessity for bringing any 
additional wealth to this country. That we cannot owe for the 
goods until after they are delivered, that a piece of paper can- 
not pay for a brewery until after it has been exchanged for the 
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wealth in labor products it represents, and that shares sold and 
paid for ‘‘on the other side’”’ place the exact same amount of 
American wealth abroad that has been invested here, the one 
canceling the other, without imports or exports of wealth, never 
occurs to his mind. If it did, it would make no difference. 
‘Everybody says we are a debtor nation, and I hear so much of 
foreign capital invested in my business I know we must be,’’ he 
would say in reply to questions. If asked how “foreign 
capital’’ could be invested in this country in excess of Ameri- 
can capital invested in foreign countries, without the importa- 
tion of foreign wealth, he would probably reply as an eminent 
statesman did recently: ‘‘I do not know exactly the modus 
operandi, because I am not an expert in banking; but I know it 
is done, and if you will ask either Morgan or Belmont he will 
explain it to you.’’ If this miracle has ever been performed, 
the original American owner of the brewery was certainly 
swindled out of his property ; and it is not probable any banker 
will disclose the hocus-pocus by which it was done. It might be 
used by the listener to hocus-pocus some of the banker’s gold. 

The close of the Revolutionary War and the adoption of the 
revised Constitution found us without gold and silver, without 
foreign debt, and without foreign credit. It was a farther carry 
then from London to New York than now from New York to 
Borneo—and there was no ‘“‘capital’’ lying around loose in 
Europe seeking safe temporary investment across the stormy 
ocean. But there were many small capitalists in Europe seeking 
safety for themselves and their savings, who sought and found 
homes in the New World, and the imported wealth of these im- 
migrants was naturalized and became American with them. No 
amount of imported wealth of this kind could create any indebt- 
edness to Europe, or require any corresponding export to bal- 
ance indebtedness, and the $92,390,192 excess of imports to 
1800 created no foreign debt. It was a transfer of ownership to 
this country to escape the continental wars. 

During the next sixty years, from 1800 to 1860, our excess of 
imports over exports amounted to $621,100,994, an average of 
ten millions yearly, and of this amount some small portion may 
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have been a debt due to foreigners—and not all of it due to im- 
migration. Foreign capital had begun seeking speculative in- 
vestment, as in the Ohio Trust Company, while American capi- 
tai could usually be better employed at home than abroad, 
although even then it had begun bnilding railways in Russia, 
ships in France, and cotton-mills in England. 

During the Civil War decade, 1860 to 1870, we imported only 
$303,990,940 more than was used in trade and exchange, and we 
imported also 2,436,024 immigrants, whose wealth at $90 per 
capita would amount to $217,000,000—leaving a balance of for- 
eign investment of only $88,000,000. The superstition that our 
bonds were largely taken by foreign capitalists was thoroughly 
exploded by Secretary Sherman, who made a thorough investi- 
gation and reported to Congress that the amount taken and held 
by foreigners was insignificant. Whether large or small did not 
affect our indebtedness. Every bond issued by the United States 
might have had a foreign owner without increasing our foreign 
indebtedness, for the total amount of foreign capital invested 
during this decade in the United States in excess of American 
capital invested abroad was the only debt that could be incurred, 
and this could not possibly have exceeded $100,000,000. The 
tales of enormous gold shipments yearly “‘to pay interest on 
our debts,’’ with which the public have been regaled for a gen- 
eration, were spun out of the imagination. That we received 
large amounts of English capital is true; but it must be remem- 
bered also that in three years—1862 to 1865—we permanently 
transferred ownership of $188,000,000 worth of vessels to the 
British flag, Congress refusing to let them be re-transferred ; 
and that this export of our wealth to foreign countries is not 
shown in the figures previously quoted, although it gave us 
credit abroad and cancelled foreign investment here to that 
amount. 

The year 1870 found the people of the United States as prac- 
tically free from debt to foreigners as they were in 1789. The 
most extravagant estimate could not put it at more than $300,- 
000,000, and it would be difficult to justify even the third of it. 
Not that ten times this amount of foreign capital may not have 
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been invested in the United States; but we ‘‘owe’’ only the 
difference between our debts and our credits, not the full amount 
of our debits, and this difference could not have exceeded the 
sum named. 

But let us be generous with this myth of a debtor nation. Let 
us take the full tale of imports from 1789 to 1870 as a debt, and 
we have 


Excess of imports to 1870 ............. $1,027,282,126. 
Deduct shipping transferred 1 


- Oe eo ee oh ee ae ’ ’ 


DO TOGO kc 8 eS we $ 839,282,126. - 


To give the myth a fair show, we will suppose that each emi- 
grant landed on this shore of the Atlantic as he lands on the 
other side of the Styx—‘‘in naked equality.”’ 

In 1870 the tide began to turn. The preaching of the ‘‘solemn 
truth”? that a balance of trade ‘‘in our favor’? meant the driv- 
ing of wealth out of the country for investment abroad had 
borne fruit in legislation aimed to do it. From 1870 to 1893 we 
exported wealth in excess of our imports amounting to $2,020,- 
036,250. Deduct the $839,282,126 imported prior to 1870, or 
cash up the accounts from 1789 to 1893, and, starting even, we 
have exported of American wealth for foreign investment, 
$1,180,754,124 more than has been imported of foreign capital 
for domestic investment. 

In addition, we have received 16,443,823 immigrants, who 
have sought permanent homes in this country for themselves and 
their wealth, which at an average of but $100 per capita would 
give us $1,644,382,300 to add to the $1,180,754,124 invested 
abroad, as it would balance that amount, making the United 
States a creditor nation with a balance of foreign investments 
amounting to about three billion dollars, and requiring three 
fourths of all the gold in the world to settle it. 

That the United States is the greatest creditor nation of the 
earth and England the greatest debtor nation, is a fact which 
must be apparent to any one free from the superstitions of eco- 
nomics; but that will not prevent the orthodox from repeating 
to the end of the chapter that clause of the economic creed 
which declares ‘‘ we are a debtor nation.”’ 


T. E. WILLSON. 

















THE MONROE DOCTRINE AND ITS HISTORY. 


BY WILLIAM F. BURROUGH. 


N the resolution proposed to the Congress of 1826, to make 
the Monroe Doctrine an established part of American 
policy, these remarkable views were expressed: ‘This doctrine 
is destined to play a more important part in the affairs of the 
American people, and in the politics of the world at large, than 
any policy ever formulated by an American statesman.’’ The 
importance that recent events have given to the Monroe Doc- 
trine, and the past history of that policy, are evidences that these 
words are not idle, but bear within them the seeds of a speedy 
and brilliant realization. The vast but undeveloped resources 
of the South American republics, the covetous eyes with which 
European nations now look upon them, and especially the grasp- 
ing policy of Great Britain, keenly alive to the commercial and 
mnilitary advantages which these countries afford, place the Mon- 
roe declaration in a position to command the serious attention 
of the American people, and demands of the present adminis- 
tration a prompt and vigorous assertion of its principles in behalf 
of the maritime and commercial interests of this country. 

While the benefits that result from the application of the doc- 
trine are readily perceived, the full scope and meaning of the 
measure itself have been sadly misinterpreted even by intelli- 
gent critics, so much so that many current notions are at com- 
plete variance with the views and designs of its authors. Some 
believe that by virtue of the Monroe declaration our govern- 
ment has assumed a sort of protectorate over all the states of the 
western hemisphere, and must defend them from all foreign ag- 
gression at any hazard, and even shield them from the just 
retribution their misdeeds may have merited. This view is as 
false as it is dangerous, and would inevitably lead to that med- 
dlesome interference of which some erratic journalists have re- 
cently furnished specimens, as undignified in tone as they were 
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un-American in temper. The doctrine is concerned with one 
fact only : that no European nation shall restrain the independ- 
ent action of the American states and establish within their ter- 
ritories colonies or other dependencies, or exercise any authority 
over them. A review of the history of the doctrine will enable 
us to understand more clearly its true import. 

In 1815, about the time the Spanish colonies in America de- 
clared their independence, the emperors of Russia and Austria 
and the king of Prussia met in Paris and formed what is known 
in this country as the ‘‘ Conspiracy of Kings’’ and in Europe as 
the ‘‘Holy Alliance’; whose real purpose was to regulate the 
affairs of Europe, establish monarchical principles wherever pos- 
sible, and stamp out democratic institutions wherever they ap- 
peared. At Laybach the ‘‘ Holy Alliance’’ again convened, and 
there declared that every reform effected by means of an insur- 
rection was null and contrary to the public laws of Europe. 
They maintained that by divine authority they had the impre- 
scriptible right to put themselves in open hostility to any state 
which ‘‘ by a change of its government or institutions offered a 
dangerous example.”’ 

This was clearly aimed at the Spanish colonies in America 
and it was apprehended would soon be applied to the United 
States itself. At this England grew alarmed, deeming her inter- 
est, both commercial and political, to be at stake ; but feeling her- 
self incapable of combating single-handed these principles, em- 
powered Minister Canning to offer propositions to Mr. Rush 
(the American minister) for the codperation of England and the 
United States against the designs of the Holy Alliance. After 
some correspondence the whole matter was referred to President 
Monroe, who consulted his cabinet, and after careful study of 
the political aspects of the question, declared in his message to 
Congress in 1823: ‘‘That the American continents, by the free 
and independent condition which they have assumed and main- 
tained, are hereafter not to be considered as subjects for future 
colonization by any European power, and any such attempt 
would be considered as dangerous to the peace and safety of the 
United States.’’ 
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This was a clear statement of a question that had been grow- 
ing up in our country for years, and had first been proposed by 
John Quincy Adams and reiterated by Jefferson when he said : 
‘‘Our government ought to establish it as a fundamental maxim 
never to suffer Europe to intermeddle in cisatlantic affairs.’’ 
The declaration of President Monroe reaching Europe at the 
time of England’s refusal to attend another convention of the 
Holy Alliance, about to meet at Paris, effectually put an end to 
the proposed conference. Lord Brougham, in his address on 
the king’s speech, at the opening of Parliament in 1824, spoke 
of President Monroe’s message as ‘‘disposing of the South 
American question,’’ and as an event which had “dispersed 
great joy, exultation, and gratitude over England and all the 
freemen of Europe.’’ And here we have an appropriate answer 
to the assertion of the English statesman who recently declared 
that ‘‘ England never considered the Monroe Doctrine as part of 
our national policy.”’ 

It may be admitted that the principle or policy as declared by 
Monroe was limited te two points: (1) That no foreign power 
could establish—as of its own right—a colony within the de facto 
independent states of America, meaning thereby to include all 
parts of both continents not at that time held as colonial pos- 
sessions. (2) That no Ecropean power should attempt by force 
to introduce monarchical institutions into any American terri- 
tory, or otherwise interfere to oppress the American states or 
control their independent development. 

Whatever statesmen may say, the Monroe Doctrine is a very 
important part of our policy, and of the greatest import to our 
welfare as a people. It practically shuts out all international 
complications, and is protection for our weaker sister republics. 
It is not and never has been a protection for wrong-doing of any 
kind, whether by ourselves or others. We stand on right, on 
justice, and as we do not interfere in the affairs of Europe we do 
not intend that Europe shall interfere in ours. And while we 
are not justified in defending the abuse of power by any of our 
neighbors, or saying to any nation that has a grievance against 
them, ‘‘You shall not interfere,’’ we have the right to say: 
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‘‘Submit your grievance to arbitration, and if it appears you 
have a just claim for redress you shall not be impeded by us in 
securing it; but if you have no just claim, then you shall not 
trample on our weak neighbors; you shall not seize their 
property ; you shall not blockade their ports, nor shall you 
oppress the people and starve them into subjection.”’ 

WILLIAM F. BURROUGH. 


























THE ETHICS OF COMMERCE* 


BY ALLEN RIPLEY FOOTE, 


ATURAL moral law teaches honesty as a principle. 
Natural economic law enforces honesty as a practice. 
These laws make all men responsible to one standard of justice. 

The function of commerce is to supply human wants. Its 
foundation is honest representations. Running through the 
entire network of the world’s commercial machinery, pervading 
the limitless volume of its commodities, there is ever present a 
human interest, a human motive, giving impulse and direction 
to every action. 

All products are moved in obedience to the demands of man’s 
wants. They gather value from man’s labor, and convey from 
one to another, in material form, man’s service to man. By 
intelligent use of natural materials, and giving direction to 
natural forces in purposeful action, man is his own providence, 
the master of his own prosperity, the author of his own develop- 
ment, so far as such results are effected by human effort. 

The nineteenth century is preéminent for its commerce, in- 
duced by a masterful use of explosives and mechanical power. 
The victor in every war during this century has been that nation 
which made the most intelligent use of natural materials and 
forces. Mere numbers, as combatants or in total population, 
have not been a determining factor. The day has passed when 
ignorance can successfully contend with intelligence in the busi- 
ness of war, or in the war of business. To-day the power of a 
nation is in the intelligence with which its workers use the 
weapons of production and commerce. The nation most power- 
ful in the vocations of peace is most powerful for war. Every 
war destroys some barrier to commerce. The expansion of 
commerce carries with it a recognition, in some degree, of 


*In November number of The American Exporter. 
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natural economic law. This law teaches each person that he, 
each nation that it, is an integral part of the commercial system 
of the world, and establishes a community of interests between 
all persons and all nations. 

Commerce cannot thrive where man’s natural rights to “life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness’’ are not properly recog- 
nized. These rights include the individual ownership and 
control of property. They are founded on the natural law of 
justice. Conditions that guarantee their unquestioned and un- 
restricted enjoyment induce an energetic pursuit of the vocations 
of peace. A nation whose government is ordained “to establish 
justice,’’ a people whose conduct is guided by a correct sense of 
justice, attracts with most powerful influences the commerce of 
the world. 

By devising apparatus and mechanism for the rapid transmis- 
sion of information, and the transportation of persons and com- 
modities at low cost, much has been done to remove impedi- 
ments to commerce. Gains of still higher value have been 
made in the understanding and application of commercial ethics. 
This process will continue, until commerce between nations will 
be attended by no greater moral risk than trade between 
neighbors. All nations are handicapped in a greater or less 
degree by the dishonest, unscrupulous, unjust. ‘‘ Through such 
stuff humanity has waded to liberty.’’ Though much is said 
about ‘‘degenerate man,’’ the forces that make for good con- 
tinuously acquire the power of victory. 

These truths are easily applied to practical business. The 
human agencies of commerce are usually classified as ‘‘ pro- 
ducers,’”’? ‘‘middlemen,’’ and ‘‘consumers.’’ Each agent is 
vitalized by the same motive—a desire to secure an income out 
of which to supply wants and grow rich. The expansion of 
commerce is limited by the purchasing power of consumers. 
The purchasing power of consumers is limited by the relative 
value of the commodities they buy and the services they sell. 
Low-priced commodities and high-priced labor generate the life 
of commerce. As a matter of fact, there are no classes in actual 
business. Every buyer isaseller. Every seller isa buyer. In 
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every transaction both buyer and seller perform the functions of 
the middleman. One economic law governs all. In the face of 
this truth the ordinary exchanges between friends, acquaint- 
ances, and the unknown stranger are saturated with misrepresen- 
tations. These are, the most stubborn and ever-recurring ob- 
structions to commerce. If there is one who doubts this let him 
try to imagine what the condition of trade would be if every 
person was certain that no misrepresentation would be made to 
him. 

Contingencies arising from natural or non-preventable causes 
are sufficient to impart all the uncertainty to commerce that is 
required for legitimate speculation. Contingencies arising from 
preventable causes breed illegitimate speculation. The most 
frequent and the most serious obstructions to commerce are pre- 
ventable, and are ethical in character. They may be grouped 
into one general class and labeled ‘‘ fear of loss and losses caused 
by misrepresentations.’’ The most prolific cause of uncertainty 
in the commerce of the world is dishonesty. This defect is 
peculiar to no nation. It is caused by an imperfectly developed 
sense of honor which enables persons to enjoy that which they 
do not honestly earn. If no person could enjoy a thing he did 
not honestly earn, all motive for dishonesty would be destroyed. 
This would kill dishonesty. It cannot exist without a motive. 
Evil destroys what it feeds upon. Dishonesty cannot be a 
recommendation for honorable employment. It destroys oppor- 
tunity for making honest gains. 

The manner in which business is conducted between exporters 
and importers determines in a large degree the success of com- 
merce between nations. As a rule American export commission 
merchants act in good faith with their clients in foreign coun- 
tries, and work exclusively in their interest for a specified con- 
sideration. Some, however, are guilty of collecting a commis- 
sion from the foreign buyer and the American manufacturer on 
the same transaction. Both commissions are necessarily a tax 
on the profit of buyer and seller. This is equivalent to placing 
an export duty on American products, and is an obstruction to 
commerce. In selecting American agents foreign buyers and 
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importers should avoid such commission merchants. There are 
a sufficient number of honorable ones to do all the business 
offered. To protect themselves, foreigners should notify Ameri- 
can manufacturers who their accredited agents are, and state 
that no claims for buying commissions should, be allowed on bills 
rendered to them, as they are not entitled to payments from 
manufacturers for executing the orders of their clients. This is 
simple justice to the foreign buyer and the American seller. The 
attempt of a commission merchant to collect a commission from 
both buyer and seller may divert the business to some other 
manufacturer or country, thus causing a loss of trade to the 
manufacturer who submits to the blackmail, and ultimately to 
the foreign importer, by forcing him to supply his customers 
with goods less satisfactory than those he originally intended to 
secure. Whenever it is possible to do so, it is decidedly to the 
interest of the importer to obtain net prices direct from the 
American manufacturer, and then to give his buying agent no 
option in the selection of goods. 

A commission merchant who properly represents the interest 
of the buyer cannot recommend goods or solicit orders for the 
seller. Any one who does this announces himself as specially 
interested in pushing the sale of such goods. If he is not, there 
can be no inducement to cause him to assume the responsibility 
and risk of recommending the goods, or to incur the expense and 
work of soliciting orders for them. 

Foreign importers and American manufacturers have been 
imposed upon in another way. Men who wish to travel in for- 
eign countries sometimes succeed in getting letters from manu- 
facturers authorizing them to solicit orders for their goods. In- 
stead of actually originating orders, they find out who the cus- 
tomers of the manufacturer are, go to them, representing that 
they are employed to look after the general interests of the busi- 
ness, and, upon one plea or another, obtain copies of their in- 
dents or orders that have been sent to American buying agents. 
Sometimes they promise a rebate to the foreign customer, telling 
him they are authorized to do so for the purpose of inducing him 
to push trade, being satisfied that he is the right one to do it. 
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Traveling men whe seek to obtain such reports from foreign im- 
porters may be put down as frauds. Their object is to collect 
from manufacturers a commission they have not earned. If this 
commission is 5 per cent and the foreign importer is given 24 
per cent out of it, the other 24 per cent is taken out of him, be- 
cause the seller must include the 5 per cent in the price of his 
goods. This, of course, will not be the case when the traveling 
salesman actually originates the order and sends it direct to his 
principal, making the price at the time the order is given. 
Another opportunity for dishonesty is found in cases where 
foreign buyers remit cash with their orders without notifying the 
manufacturer. A special discount is frequently allowed for 
cash with order. Commission merchants sometimes arbitrarily 
deduct two per cent or more from the amount of bills, claiming 
they are giving credit to the foreign buyer and paying cash to 
the manufacturer. When this is true the commission merchant 
is entitled to the cash discount, but he is not entitled to it if it 
is not true. The foreign importer should protect his own inter- 
est by notifying the manufacturer when he remits cash with 
order, or by giving notice that he will make prompt payment 
through his commission agent, and require prices on that basis. 
Capable American buyers and shipping agents who honestly 
represent the interests of their clients perform services by means 
of which foreign importers can effect important savings. Such 
agents are not an expense to, but are profit producers for, for- 
eign importers and merchants. It is therefore good policy for 
foreign tradesmen, intending to import American goods, to estab- 
lish business relations with responsible American export com- 
mission merchants. In making such arrangements they should 
keep in mind and act upon the American idea—good ability, 
well paid, produces the best results. 
ALLEN RIPLEY FOOTE. 








A WORKINGMAN’S PLEA FOR AMERICAN HOMES. 


BY JOHN B. HAMMOND, AN IOWA MINER. 


FTER years of anxious waiting and watching for economists 
to make some move or suggestion, by which the class to 
which I belong would more nearly receive the just product of its 
toil, Iam at last driven to the conclusion that our school of 
political economists is deficient in either heart or brain, or 
both. I have studied very carefully during the past year the 
leading periodicals of our country, including your very excel- 
lent MAGAZINE OF CIvIcs, which has been a very great aid in 
furnishing data and suggestions upon which I have formulated 
my ideas. The hope of obtaining relief through economists and 
politicians has at last died within me, and I am, at present, im- 
pressed with the belief that if labor ever receives its just re- 
ward the plans for its accomplishment must emanate from the 
brains of toil. During the period of my economical studies I 
was enabled to classify very distinctly economists in three 
divisions : 
1st. Those who see the wrongs under which labor is toiling 
and are constantly, ably, and faithfully pointing out these 
wrongs, and painting powerful pictures for the public eye, por- 
traying accurately the misery, want, and privation with which 
a false philosophy has cursed so large a portion of God’s chil- 
dren ; but so deeply absorbed are they with the scenes before 
them that they have forgotten to prescribe a remedy, or know- 
ing their weakness, like your humble servant, have left these 
details for our statesmen to accomplish. 
2d. Those social reformers whose greatest sins can be summed 
up in the word ‘‘impracticability.’”’ Reformers who, at a 
single bound, wish to accomplish that which it will take years to 
do, and which from their very nature must be won inch by inch. 
If Watt had neglected to make his crude steam appliances until 
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he could at the first effort have completed one of our highest 
improved locomotives and sent it over a steel track at the rate 
of seventy miles per hour, we would not have those engines 
now. If McCormick had decided to make a complete self- 
binder before giving to the world the product of his brain, we 
would yet be swinging the cradle to cut our grain. Had Frank- 
lin attempted to construct the electric motor, telegraph, phono- 
graph, etc., instead of discovering the principles upon which 
they are based, and to leave nothing to be added by Morse, Bell, 
or the great Edison, the electric wonders of the nineteenth cen- 
tury might have been unrevealed to-day. 

As in mechanism so is it in political invention (only that the 
political inventors are a century behind their brother mechanics). 
We must ascend the ladder of political progress step by step, 
round by round, if we ever reach the idealist’s dream of a social 
level. 

3d. Our so-called statesmen are politicians who are guided 
by the popular will and follow the public sentiment wheresoever 
it goeth, instead of leading it and performing the highest pos- 
sible function to which statesmen should aspire. This class is 
at present more dangerous, and a greater barrier to political 
progress, than the first mentioned class with its eyes riveted upon 
its discoveries of existing social evils, or the second that is con- 
stantly chasing rainbows. 

The questions that are at present being agitated by those bid- 
ding for political preferment, and who are monopolizing the 
attention of the public mind, are the tariff and finance questions, 
which are of a complex nature, and made still more so, to the 
ordinary mind, by the duplicity practiced by these public 
teachers. Mr. Cleveland says, ‘“‘ Throw down the tariff walls 
and let us go intothe markets of the world.’”?” He makes a great 
point of ‘‘the markets of the world,’’ but we have a market at 
our very doors, superior to the entire outside world, not half 
developed, which the ‘‘ markets of the world” are seeking as a 
dumping ground for the surplus products of a more nearly 
enslaved labor than our own. Why seek the pauper markets of 
the Old World, when our own people are not supplied with the 
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necessaries of life, to say nothing of the comforts and luxuries? 
At least seventy per cent of our people would double their 
present consumption if they were enabled to exchange the 
products of their toil upon an equitable basis for the products of 
their neighbor. They want better houses, better clothing, more 
food, more books, more furniture, more of everything. 

Mr. McKinley says, ‘‘Give us protection and all is well.’’ 
But what consolation is it for a poor mechanic, with hunger 
gnawing at his vitals and a family suffering with cold and 
hunger, to stand upon our coast and see the products of a 
foreign land enter our ports and seek our markets, simply by 
paying a portion of the current expenses of our government? 
Our own laborer, who stands ready to perform the various 
obligations of citizenship, from doing jury duty in times of 
peace to bearing arms in times of war, should certainly be 
accorded the privilege of supplying the needs of his neighbors, 
in preference to the dukes, lords, and Shylocks of the Old 
World, who may have wrung from their toiling millions a sur- 
plus sufficient to meet many of our wants. 

Next we have a hoard of place-hunters, standing up in solid 
line from sea to sea, and in a united chorus singing, ‘‘ The im- 
mediate, free, and unlimited coinage of.gold and silver at the 
ratio of 16 to 1.’”’ Some of these believe, while some only pre- 
tend to believe, that this theory formulated into law would 
correct all the evils to which our social system seems to have 
fallen heir; that it would relieve the overburdened indebted- 
ness of the West, start the factory wheels of the East, elevate 
labor and place it upon a pinnacle of prosperity never realized 
before. So incessant have been their demands, so voluminous 
their arguments, but so incomprehensive their reasonings, that 
without attempting to analyze their theories, a great many of 
the distressed toilers have gulped them down at a single draught 
as a panacea for all their ills. But the great reading public, 
though groping in the dark, is still demanding the ‘‘ whys”’ and 
‘‘wherefores’’ before taking a step, and have so far refused to 
take this leap into the dark. 

The great source of the disease in our body politic originates 
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in the condition by which the traders, the non-producers, are 
enabled to filch from the producers their surplus products and 
convert them into the form most desirable for preservation. 
One trader may accumulate his wealth in the form of money, 
another land, another railroads, another manufactures, and yet 
another in the homes occupied by the toiling masses. It 
depends upon the judgment of the individual as to what his 
share of the spoils shall consist of, and it matters very little to 
the public, so long as he is permitted to gather the fruits of 
another’s toil. It may be detrimental for individuals to accumu- 
late our surplus products and convert them into railroads, but 
changing the length of the roads, the width of the gauge, or in- 
creasing the amount of rolling stock, would not correct the evil. 
We must go back to the original cause, to the first gathering up 
of our surplus products, and their appropriation without fairly 
recompensing the producer. 

It is evidently a detriment to the public that individuals can 
convert our various products into cash and consign it to their 
own vaults without fully compensating the parties who produced 
the various articles of which this money is a representative ; but 
changing the size, color, or value of these dollars will not correct 
this evil so long as a few men can accumulate the rightful 
wealth of the many. 

A number of honest economists, seeing the decadence of home- 
ownership, are sounding the alarm from sea to sea, from lakes to 
gulf, pointing out the danger to the welfare of our government, 
and demonstrating the existence of a great evil, which like a 
deadly cancer is eating its way into the body politic, and if not 
eradicated from our system will finally destroy us. 

They deplore the condition but offer no remedy, unless it be a 
little soothing plaster with ‘‘ Free Silver’’ stamped upon it, 
which would but aggravate the disease, for less certainty in 
regard to the value of the dollar would but tend to create con- 
ditions which would enable capitalists to own more of the 
laborers’ homes, from which their income is certain. 

That there is a decadence in home-ownership can no longer 
be denied. Thus an existing evil is established. The cause of 
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the evil is that the ownership of these homes has become a 
desirable form into which the trader can convert his wealth, 
both for preservation and increase. Now we have the evil and 
the cause. The next question to consider is, Would it be 
desirable and to the advantage of the masses to reéstablish the 
home-ownership, of which we Americans so long boasted, and 
which our forefathers left us as a heritage, sealed with their 
blood on a thousand crimsoned battle-fields? There can be but 
one answer, ‘‘ Reéstablish the American home, for it is the only 
rock of political safety.’’ Then there can be but one question 
remaining, ‘‘How?’’ The answer must be simple and con- 
clusive. Make the landlord ownership of real estate less 
desirable, less productive, build a ‘‘ Chinese Wall’’ around the 
American home over which the traders cannot reach. That 
they are using extortionate rents to wring from labor an undue 
portion of their earnings must go undisputed. In this great 
state of Iowa, with her broad fields and her fertile soil, we can 
see thousands of shanties erected at a cost not to exceed one 
hundred dollars, and not listed for taxation at over half this 
amount, that are returning to their owners an annual income of 
from sixty to seventy-five dollars. Can there be any great 
incentive to the impulses of patriotism where a man, an Ameri- 
can, rears his family in one of the smoky, bug-breeding hovels 
that we see crowded together, with no ground privileges, about 
most of our coal-plants, and in the tenement districts of our 
cities? It would certainly require an overabundance of patriot- 
ism in time of war for a poor man to leave his family in one of 
these shanties at six dollars per month to take his life in his 
hand, endure the hardships and perils of war, at thirteen dollars 
per month. 

How can we correct this evil? By exempting homesteads 
from taxation and establishing an “‘ anti-usury rent law.’? The 
rent, based upon the assessed valuation, should not be permitted 
to exceed the rate considered fair between capitalists, say eight 
per cent. This would lessen the inducement to invest in this 
kind of property, excepting for homesteads, and by this means 
the price of real estate would come within the reach of the poor 
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man; and the annual rental, which frequently represents the 
entire savings of the laborer, would remain his own, instead of 
being added to the accumulations of the non-producer. 

By applying simple remedies we can also settle that other 
great question of machine competition with labor, and establish 
a system of justice between capital and labor that will elevate 
the latter without ruining the former, though it should curb the 
greed of the more avaricious. 

I can scarcely expect a great magazine with a national repu- 
tation to open its columns for the production of an unknown 
laborer, but I am galling in the harness of our present social 
system, daily viewing the wrongs perpetrated by the strong 
against my weak brothers, hearing the cries of distress coming 
' from the helpless victims of greed, until madness has driven me 
to the attempt of placing our grievances before the public and 
suggesting such remedies as reason may dictate to be just, prac- 
ticable, and efficient. My watchword has ever been, ‘‘ Homes 
for American citizens and the emancipation of the machine 
slave.’’ 

JOHN B. HAMMOND. 





MOB LAW. 


BY DUANE MOWRY, LL.B. 


F the mob is to reign supreme in this country, it may be well 

for us again to examine the conditions which made it pos- 

sible for us to become a nation, and to ask ourselves the ques- 
tion, Is self-government, after all, an ignominious failure? 

It will be answered to the above that the mob does not yet 
reign supreme in this land. And in reply it can be confidently 
urged that so far as the mob chooses to reign, its rule has been 
practically supreme. How do we know this? Because there 
has been no successful attempt to punish those who have partici- 
pated in the enforcement of lawless decrees; because, also, 
the stigma of public disapproval has not, to any appreciable ex- 
tent, at least, been given to their monstrous proceedings ; and 
because courts of justice and officers of the law have been prac- 
tically impotent, some through fear, some through sympathy for 
the accused, and for other causes, to suitably and justly punish 
the violators of the law. 

The evil influence of mob law is not measured by the rank 
injustice and inhumanity which may be visited upon the object 
of its wrath merely. It cultivates the spirit of lawlessness which 
concerted action always intensifies and often exaggerates. Thus, 
it follows that instead of having a healthy public opinion, that 
sure bulwark of free and enlightened institutions, we have a 
debased and demoralized one, fitted only for savage and bar- 
barous conditions. If there is any one thing demanded of law- 
abiding and patriotic citizens in this country more than another, 
it is that they lend the influence of upright lives to promote re- 
spect for, and the use of legal methods to uphold, the law. 

There is no greater affront to society, no greater crime than 
that form of lawlessness which is perpetrated by self-appointed 
conservators of the rights of the people. We have been accus- 
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tomed to regard the offense of the common crowd as slight, and 
that of its victim as great. So long as public opinion justifies 
or palliates this view, we cannot expect to secure great respect 
for the behests of the constituted authorities of a community, of 
a state, or of a nation. This may seem like taking radical and 
extreme ground against the class who for some reason, or for 
any reason, choose to be protectors or avengers of some of the 
unfortunate. But itis the ground which we shall all have to 
take sooner or later. And the sooner we awaken to the fact that 
we have looked too indifferently upon the repeated assumptions 
of the unthinking and cruel mob, the sooner will it be possible 
for us to get on righteous ground. 

It has been argued that there is no greater shock to the moral 
sense, no more palpable wrong to the individual and to society, 
than the cool, deliberate, and brutal assault which a strong and 
passionate man makes upon the chastity of a weak and defense- 
less female, and particularly upon one of very tender years. We 
concede the argument and grant its force. But will it be contended 
that one form of lawlessness justifies another? Will the posi- 
tion be taken that the crime of the individual under the impulse 
of strong, unnatural, animal passions, offers any excuse for the 
deliberate annihilation of the laws of the land by an intelligent 
community, and in the simple spirit of revenge? It seems to 
me that there can be but one answer. And when the masses thus 
think there will be fewer inflictions of punishments by those ill- 
fitted by nature and education to conserve the rights 
of the people. Let us hope that this auspicious day is not very 
far distant. 

DUANE Mowry. 











OUR ATTITUDE TOWARD FOREIGNERS. 


BY REV. B. W. WILLIAMS. 


O those who are conversant with the facts in the case, the 
revision and better enforcement of our immigration laws 
would seem an urgent necessity. We do not advocate the whole- 
sale and indiscriminate debarment of all who happen not to have 
been born in this country ; but we do insist on the protection of 
our people from the manifold evils resulting from the continued 
reception and assimilation of the most vicious and improvident 
classes from other lands. During the thirty years of Republican 
rule, foreign immigration was practically without limitation or 
restriction ; and since the Democratic party has again’come into 
power it has signally failed to enact any adequate and effective 
legislation on the subject. This unwise policy has been exceed- 
ingly harmful of late years, since the character of immigrants 
received has so greatly depreciated. 

During the early part of our national history, foreign immi- 
gration was moderate in volume and quite acceptable in char- 
acter. Then it required brains, money, and energy to come to 
America, and we received a good class of people, who helped to 
develop our country. We would still welcome all worthy im- 
migrants, who are capable of becoming good citizens. We ob- 
ject, however, to allowing European nations to dump their crim- 
inals and paupers on our shores, to injure our society and bur- 
den our government. 

It appears that from 1789 to 1819 no statistics of immigration 
to the United States were kept ; but the number of arrivals dur- 
ing that period is estimated at 250,000. From 1820 to 1831, 
according to official records, 643,645 immigrants arrived ; from 
1832 to 1851 the number. received was 1,972,180; from 1852 to 
1861 there landed 2,262,459; from 1862 to 1871 we received 
2,530,222 ; from 1872 to 1881 the arrivals numbered 3,162,272 ; 
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and from 1882 to June 30, 1894, there came over 6,424,571. It 
will be found from these figures that the total number of immi- 
grants received during the one hundred and six years from 1789 
to 1894, inclusive, was 17,416,317. The character of immigrants 
received during the last twenty years has been, in many cases, 
very objectionable. A large per cent of them have come from 
Italy, Sicily, Bohemia, Hungary, Poland, and Russia, and were 
of the lowest class. Such persons are often deported from their 
native countries, assisted or compelled by their own govern- 
ments, and shipped to the United States, to become charges 
upon the public, and to fill our poorhouses, our hospitals, and 
our prisons. 

These people, as a rule, are densely ignorant, knowing nothing 
of our language, having no conception of the nature and form 
of our government, and with no appreciation of the blessings of 
civil and religious liberty. Many of them are hopelessly de- 
graded, living in a most deplorable state of vice, immorality, 
and sensualism. Large numbers of vagabonds, outcasts, crimi- 
nals, paupers, idiots, and disabled persons are annually sent 
here, either. by their own governments, or upon tickets furnished 
by their friends and relatives. Such persons are naturally dis- 
posed to anarchy and bloodshed ; their hatred of European mon- 
archies inclines them to rebel against all government. They 
frequently hold and propagate the most licentious and demoral- 
izing social theories. They depress wages, corrupt our politics, 
disturb industrial conditions, and lower the average standard of 
living. They are generally atheistic in their religious views, 
and delight in desecrating our Sabbath, reviling our churches, 
and scoffing at Christianity and the Bible. 

This immense volume of incoming depravity may well be 
viewed with grave apprehension by every thoughtful and patri- 
otic citizen. Under present conditions only a small per cent of 
the objectionable persons can be excluded. We need more 
stringent regulations to stop the influx of undesirable population. 
Foreign immigration should be so restricted as to exclude crimi- 
nals, paupers, and other objectionable classes. At the same 
time we should extend a hearty welcome to all worthy people, 
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from every quarter of the globe, who give satisfactory evidence 
that they will become virtuous, intelligent, and law-abiding 
citizens. Let each immigrant be required to furnish a certificate 
from some court or government official where he resided, attest- 
ing his good character ; and also a certificate from the American 
consul at the port from which he embarked, certifying that he is 
worthy of reception and naturalization. We should also rigidly 
enforce the law against those who send agents to the pauper 
districts of Europe, and by misrepresentation induce indigent 
people to come to this country in order to obtain their labor 
cheaply. 

Our laws in regard to the naturalization and enfranchisement 
of foreigners are obviously defective, and have too often been 
administered with reprehensible laxity. The readiness with 
which we have hitherto conferred the privileges and preroga- 
tives of citizenship upon the motley crowds of unwashed 
foreigners constantly landing upon our shores is certainly un- 
wise. There is great need of improvement in the direction of 
requiring a longer period of residence and a higher standard of 
character and intelligence on the part of those desiring a voice 
in our government. [Under our present laws the most ignorant 
and vicious foreigners may come here, and reside in a foreign 
quarter of some large city, where they never hear the English 
language spoken or learn anything of the obligations of citizen- 
ship ; and at the end of five years they may be naturalized, and 
then voted by the political bummer who controls their ward. 
This is sometimes done even while their hearts are full of 
anarchy and hatred, and their hands are lifted up against our 
civil and religious institutions. It is often the case that large 
numbers of these people are naturalized just before an election. 
Their naturalization papers are paid for by the campaign 
manager of some political party. The oath of allegiance is 
administered to them by platoons, and they understand as little 
of its force and meaning as the untutored savage does of Black- 
stone’s Commentaries. They are then taken to the polls and voted 
in the interest of corrupt political parties, by unscrupulous and 
designing politicians. The prodigious folly of the whole pro- 
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cedure must be apparent to all who think beneath the surface of 
things. In order to prevent such abuses the law should provide 
that no naturalized person should be allowed to vote until one 
year after he becomes a citizen. 

The requirements for suffrage in many of the states are 
deplorably inadequate. Incredible as it may seem, there are 
fourteen states in which aliens are allowed to vote upon the 
simple conditions of declaring their intention to become citizens 
—which intention may never be carried out—and residing 
therein a short time, usually from four months to one year. The 
following is a list of these states, with the length of residence 
required: Alabama, 1 year in the state, 3 months in the county, 
and 30 days in the town or precinct. Colorado, 6 months in the 
state, 90 days in the county, 10 days in the town or precinct, and 
declaration four months before election. Florida, 1 year in the 
state, 6 months in the county, 10 days in the town or precinct, 
and the payment of a capitation tax. Indiana, 6 months in the 
state, 60 days in the county and town, and 30 days in the 
precinct. Kansas, six months in the state, 60 days in the 
county, and 30 days in the town or precinct. Louisiana, 1 year 
in the state, 6 months in the county, and 30 days in the town or 
precinct. Michigan, 3 months in the state, 10 days in the town 
or precinct, and declaration 6 months before election. Min- 
nesota, 4 months in the state, 10 days in the town or precinct, 
and declaration 1 year before election. Missouri, 1 year in the 
state, 60 days in the county or town, and 1 year in the 
precinct. Nebraska, 6 months in the state, 40 days in the 
county, 10 days in the town or precinct, and declaration 6 
months before election. North Dakota, 1 year in the state, 
6 months in the county and town, 90 days in the precinct, and 
declaration 1 year. Oregon, 6 months in the state, 90 days in 
the county, and 30 days in the county or precinct. Texas, 1 
year in the state, and 6 months in the county, town, and 
precinct. Wisconsin, 1 year in the state, county, and town, and 
30 days in the precinct. In ten of these states the declaration 
of intention to become a citizen may be made as late as the 
day of election, and after a residence in the state or in the 
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county of only three months to one year, and in the town only 
ten to thirty days. 

This anomalous and reckless enfranchisement of unnatural- 
ized foreigners, if not speedily abandoned, must result in the 
demoralization of citizenship and the ultimate surrender of a 
large part of our power of self-government to those who are 
totally incompetent to exercise it with safety to the public. We 
therefore insist that no foreigner should be allowed to vote until 
after he is naturalized, and has lived here long enough to become 
somewhat acquainted with our language, customs, and institu- 
tions. We cannot afford to allow these subverted, their designs 
frustrated, and our social fabric disintegrated, by admitting to 
political fellowship the ignorant, the alien, and the lawless. 

B. W. WILLIAMS. 


























INDIAN VS. AMERICAN COTTON-MILL OPERATIVES. 


BY J. W. BENNETT. 


HE Indian cotton-mill hand receives a little less than one 
eighth the wages of the cotton-mill operatives in America, 
and the wages of a whole family of native East Indian cotton 
spinners would be less than cone third the wages of a head 
of a family working in the New England mills; yet it is 
said that but sixty-seven per cent of the wages of the former is 
required for necessaries of life, while the latter finds it difficult 
to make ends meet. 

Mr. H. J. Sommer, Jr., United States consul for Bombay, ap- 
pends to his report on cotton-baling in foreign countries, which 
appears in the May number of United States Consular Reports, an 
interesting clipping from the Indian Textile Journal, giving 
something of the wages and condition of mill operatives in 
India. 

The mills at Bombay are supplied with coolie laborers of the 
agricultural class, who are attracted from the soil, in which they 
still retain an interest, by a prospect of better pay and an easier 
life. In the fields, under a tropical sun, they can earn but about 
three cents per day, while in the mills they get from eight to 
eleven cents. There is a prospect, the article goes on to say, 
of a change in the future, as there is growing up in the cities a 
class of mill operatives entirely alienated from the soil. 
Already a generation is appearing which knows nothing of agri- 
culture. At fourteen years of age they are able to earn seven 
rupees, or $1.52 per month, and at full manhood this stipend is 
doubled. A woman is able to earn from $1.51 to $1.72 per 
month, so that an average family of a man, a woman, and two 
working children is capable of earning thirty-two rupees, or 
about $6.91, per month. Their food costs about $3.89 and their 
rent about 67 cents per month, so that if the family works stead- 
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ily eleven rupees, or $2.38, may be added to its savings account 
or laid out in clothing or luxuries. It is always laid out. 

Whatever class of work a man gets used to in the mill, he 
keeps to for the rest of his life. He learns just as little as will in- 
sure his pay, and there improvement ends. He is, of course, illiter- 
ate, and all machinery deteriorates more rapidly in his hands than 
in those of the Lancashire operative. In Bombay operatives are 
seldom seen over forty years of age and never over fifty years. 
Custom and social habit separate male and female laborers in the 
Indian mills, and women work only at reeling and winding, with 
a forewoman in charge. They are very independent and prompt 
to take offense, and if their physical appearance and dress on a 
holiday may be taken as an index of their condition, they can- 
not be said to suffer from the effects of poverty or overwork. 

The domestic life of these women is simplicity itself. A 
short-sleeved jacket is their made garment, and they may be 
completely clothed in a saree, which they wind about them with 
great skill and wear with a natural grace. Their children, up 
to the age of five or six, go stark naked; and their furniture 
consists of a box or two to hold spare valuables, a corpoy, or 
rough bed-frame, covered with coir yarn netting, and a few 
cooking utensils of metal or earthenware. They eat very little 
meat and feed with their fingers, while sitting on the ground. 

The laborer, the writer says, is, however, slovenly, frivolous, 
and fond of holidays and noisy amusements; so that until he 
changes his character he is not likely to become so dangerous a 
competitor with the energetic piece laborer of northern climates 
as the cheapness of his labor would indicate. If he should 
become steady and industrious, it is believed that much Egyptian 
as well as Indian cotton ‘‘would be spun near Calcutta with the 
aid of Bengal coal.’’ 

The Indian coolie does not belong to labor unions or go on 
strikes, but he has learned the use of the boycott. He treats 
fines or expulsion with high indifference, takes a holiday when 
he likes, is late when he pleases, and if he cannot work, lives 
easily and comfortably by begging. 

It would seem that after allowing for all possible efficiency 
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and slovenliness, wear of machinery, and every other incidental, 
the cheap Indian labor would give the Bombay cotton manu- 
facturer a great advantage over his American competitor. The 
latter pays $310 for each hand he employs, and it is scarcely 
possible that each operative can do as much in a day of ten 
hours as eight or nine East Indians can from sunrise to sunset. 
The American laborer must learn from Atkinson, or some other 
wizard of economy, a cheaper way of living, or the full opening 
up of civilization in the East under the direction of the west- 
ern business man will prove more disastrous to the American 
laborer than all of the much-dreaded pauper labor of Europe. 
J. W. BENNETT. 





POLITICAL BETTERMENTS THROUGH IMPROVED LEGIS- 
LATION. 


BY REV. WILBUR F. CRAFTS. 


YNAMICS are more than mechanics, men than methods, 

officers than laws ; but we want all at their best. The 

good citizens we now have could dominate the bad ones we now 

have if they would, even with our lax laws of immigration and 

naturalization ; even with the ballot in the hands of native and 

foreign ignorance. But it will be easier for the right to rule 
when we have better laws. 

The negro and naturalization are the two serious snags in our 
suffrage, the second worthy to be called ‘‘the northern prob- 
lem,’’ as the first is preéminently the ‘southern problem.’’ 
Let us of the North frankly admit the blunder of flood- 
ing our suffrage at the close of our Civil War with newly eman- 
cipated ignorance. If citizenship in the case of the negroes, as 
it ought to be in all cases, had been guarded by an educational 
qualification, the new citizens would have come into their king- 
dom so gradually and so preparedly as to make little, if any, 
conflict, and education would have been greatly promoted by 
making it the door to suffrage, and so an honor. The child 
monarchs of Europe are put under regents and educated for 
rulership. But these negroes, who, under our Declaration of 
Independence, were candidates for rulership by the right of their 
manhood, while yet undeveloped in mind and morals, with no 
great education for their great trust, were given, in some states, 
the scepter of majority rule. It was the calamity prophesied in 
the Bible, ‘‘ Children shall be your rulers.’’ 

Even though the disfranchisement of the negro should be ad- 
mitted to be justifiable in view of their ignorance or their abuse 
of power, there can be no justification of the method employed. 
The South might have removed its unwelcome ruler as blood- 
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lessly as Greece deposed Otho, or Brazil Dom Pedro. All that 
was necessary to do it without even the stain of injustice was to 
pass state laws restricting suffrage, regardless of color, by a real 
educational qualification. Why was this not done? Because it 
would have cut down the representation of the South in Congress 
and in the electoral college. 

Educational suffrage is hardly less needed to keep ignorant 
immigrants from dominating the North. In the cities the ‘‘ black 
belt’”’ of the slums often contains the balance of power. The 
foreign vote is that balance even in the state elections in most 
cases. In thirteen states—an unlucky thirteen—the foreign-born 
are a majority. But in most states, the American vote, reén- 
forced by the large majority of foreigners who are American in 
spirit, might put an educational qualification upon all new voters, 
and should hasten to doso. Since 1890 I have advocated the 
passage of such a law in every state to take effect on the first 
day of the twentieth century, now close at hand. . Let the 
absurdity of having men vote who never read our Constitution 
end with this century. Whatever other celebrations the new 
century’s birth may have, it should especially be celebrated by 
the enactment of great and useful laws on this and other lines. 

Specific evidence that a considerable percentage of American 
voters are venal has been repeatedly given in magazines, and 
otherwise in recent years. This has been shown of Indiana, Del- 
aware, and Connecticut particularly, which we have no reason to 
suppose do not together come fully up to the average of the coun- 
try as a whole. But the most surprising revelations are the 
wholesale and open briberies by both the parties in New Bedford 
under the first and best of ballot reform laws, and despite the 
further fact that New Bedford is one of the few cities that have 
adopted the municipal reformers’ panacea for municipal corrup- 
tion, the exclusion of national and state politics from city elec- 
tions. This underscores our previous remark as to the insuffi- 
ciency of any machinery without manhood. At the last election, 
according to The Outlook, the victorious party, despite its con- 
demnation of the bribery by which its opponents had won the 
preceding election, devised a new method of bribery that ballot 
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reform could not prevent, the payment of a minimum, two dol- 
lars each, to a great number of so-called ‘“‘workers’’ (many of 
whom did no work except to bear about on their breasts the 
party badge), with an additional three dollars or more in case of 
victory to make sure that even in secret voting they would vote 
as they were paid. The first act of the mayor-elect was to sit at 
his desk, behind a huge pile of greenbacks, and pay the prom- 
ised bribes. There ought to be prosecutions, of course, but as 
the leaders of both sides, as usual, have been guilty of the same 
treason, it is likely that, if undertaken, they will, as usual 
again, never come to trial. In that same city, when the writer 
was one of its citizens, bribery having been unusually bold at 
the very polls, a voter was prosecuted who had been seen to re- 
ceive ten dollars from a party leader just before he voted. 
Asked on the stand for what the money was paid, he replied 
promptly, ‘‘ For a pig,’’ which was both true and false, but sug- 
gests the difficulty of proving bribery. More severe laws on this 
crime are needed, but a more severe public sentiment against 
the Judas who will traffic in the sacred duties of patriotism is 
not less required. A man guilty of bribery should be made to 
feel, by social ostracism, that the brand of Cain, self-inflicted, 
is upon him. 

For better elective officers we must look to patriotic effort in 
the primaries, but the serious question remains, how to secure 
an efficient civil service in the realm of appointments. ‘‘To 
the victors belong the spoils’? has a multitude of believers, not 
all of them politicians. Men talk plausibly of the danger of 
‘fan office-holding class,’”? and of the fairness of ‘‘rotation in 
office,’’ as if experience were not of as much value in govern- 
ment work as in like business when conducted by individuals, 
who do not discharge trained clerks and take on greenhorns every 
four years. The opponents of civil service reform forget that 
offices were not made to enrich individual citizens, but to pro- 
mote efficient government. 

One reason for the lagging of this worthy reform, which 
should have triumphed as quickly as ballot reform and for like 
patriotic reasons, is that Christian ministers have not until re- 
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cently counted it one of the ‘“‘ moral reforms’’ which they should 
promote as a Christian duty, nor even so closely related to the 
nation’s safety as to demand their active aid on the score of 
patriotism. But surely it is no small danger to have a civil 
army, already a quarter of a million and rapidly enlarging, de- 
pendent for its living on the continuance of the dominant party 
in power! Such a condition becomes indirect bribery large 
enough to turn a close election. 

This reform has also lacked, until recently, the support of 
workingmen, who counted it no concern of theirs; but now they 
find that the one chief objection to the ownership and management 
of natural monopolies by government is the increase of party 
spoils which it is assumed would ensue, although every intelligent 
advocate of the new industrial functions of government expects 
civil service reform to be a part of the plan. Workingmen 
may therefore be relied upon henceforth to promote civil service 
reform as a preparation for state industrialism, which civil 
service reformers might well study as an ally that would hasten 
the triumph of their cause by making it a necessity. The 
triumph of civil service reform in 1894 in Chicago, in the first 
popular vote upon the subject, is the most encouraging recent 
victory of reform in American politics. 

There is an increasing hostility to the national Senate, partly 
because it is so largely composed of millionaires in this ‘‘ Ameri- 
can House of Lords,’’ and partly because it has in recent crises 
seemed too unresponsive to popular demands, and too responsive 
to the wishes of trusts. This popular hostility showed itself in 
the very large vote in the national House of Representatives on 
July, 1894, for the election of-senators by the people. If the 
Senate is sometimes too slow, the House is often too fast, the 
members of the latter being in such close touch with the people 
as to feel every heart-beat of popular excitement, those of fever 
as well as those of health. 

If the Congress needs mending what shall be said of the less 
satisfactory state legislatures? The common remark is, ‘‘ This 
is the worst legislature we ever had.’’ The people find even 
‘worst ’’ too feeble a word for our indescribable city councils. 
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As a curb on the despotism of large majorities, and to give 
new movements in politics a fair hearing in legislative halls, 
national, state, and municipal, the Swiss plan of proportional 
representation, with cumulative voting, is urged with ever- 
increasing favor. By this plan the so-called ‘‘ representatives ’’ 
would really represent the people, not majorities only. A new 
movement would not have to wait until it had won over more 
than five tenths of the votes in one or more constituencies before 
it could be heard in the legislature, but by cumulative voting 
could have one tenth of the representatives when it had one 
tenth of the votes. On this plan a city council would all be 
elected on one ticket, not by wards, and the representatives to 
the state legislature in a similar manner. The national repre- 
sentatives of a state would all be on one ticket, so that minori- 
ties might cumulate their votes on fewer candidates in each 
case. 7 

On the supposition that good men will not go to the primaries 
and elect better legislators, the movement to secure a popular 
veto of corrupt legislation by the adoption of the Swiss 
‘‘Referendum’”’ is gaining ground. It would seem to be a 
valuable reserve in any case. It allows the people, by a petition 
of one twelfth or less of the population, to compel the submis- 
sion of a new legislative enactment to popular vote. The 
accompanying ‘‘ Initiative’? enables a certain number of peti- 
tioners to compel a legislature to submit to the people any 
measure which might otherwise be neglected. These measures 
might well be adopted as restraints upon the notorious cor- 
ruption of our city governments, so allowing a popular vote on 
questionable franchises, large appropriations, and other subjects 
liable to corrupt manipulation. For our smaller states, perhaps 
for all, these measures might also be effective without change. 
For Congress, perhaps for the larger legislatures also, it might 
be enough to correct ‘the chief abuses, if every measure for 
which a certain minority of the adult population had petitioned 
should be forthwith submitted to a yea and nay vote. Good 
measures are much more frequently defeated in Congress by that 
autocracy of national legislation, the House Committee on Rules, 
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which rules in deed, than by adverse votes. And in the case of 
other committees, representatives are less likely to vote for a 
good law when the eyes of their fellow-committeemen only are 
upon them than when in a recorded yea and nay vote the whole 
county is there to see. 

There is much to be said in favor of these methods of giving 
the people a more direct control of legislation, but it is still 
more important, if ‘‘ government of the people, by the people, 
for the people,’ is not to ‘‘perish from the earth,’’ that the 
people should more fully guard against legislative corruption, as 
New York did in 1894, by constitutional provisions, such as the 
requirement that a law must be printed and lie three days on 
the legislative desks before it can become a law, except when 
the governor certifies to an emergency calling for a suspension 
of the rule. There has been a prejudice against ‘‘ legislating in 
the Constitution’’ beyond a few general principles, but if the 
people will not elect more trustworthy and incorruptible legisla- 
tors, they should themselves put into the Constitution, once for 
all, the laws they approve on those subjects which are especially 
liable to be corruptly dealt with, such as gambling, temperance, 
purity, the Sabbath monopoly. When engaged in anti-lottery 
battles in Washington, Louisiana, and Dakota, I learned that 
there are seventeen of our states with no constitutional pro- 
tection against the legalization of gambling, which legislatures 
have been guilty of in Illinois, Maryland, Rhode Island, New 
York, New Jersey, and Louisiana—the last three no longer in 
force—but never have the people of any state legalized gambling. 
The people may not average better than their legislators, per- 
haps, but they are at least too many to buy, and so they should 
put the legislation most liable to be bought into their own consti- 
tutional code. 

WILBUR F. CRAFTS. 





PRACTICAL BIMETALLISM AND IDEAL PROTECTION. 


BY FRANK ROSEWATER. 


MOST striking result of the wide divergence in standards 

of value is shown in the fact that to the country of high- 

est prices the amount measuring this divergence becomes a 

bounty to the consumer of imports, while to the producer of ex- 

portable goods it operates as a prohibitive tax, stimulating im- 

ports and unduly restricting exports while both currency and 

properties are being gradually absorbed through a constantly 

short trade balance, by degrees a condition of tributary depend- 
ence being imposed. 

Owing to the difference in standards, even though the labor 
cost of a given hat at home be less than in other countries, our 
manufacturer may still be unable to sell the same hat in his own 
country, much less abroad, whereas on economic grounds he 
ought to command both markets. At $2.00 a day it might cost 
him $4.00 to make the hat, while in a $1.00 a day country it 
might cost only $3.00, enabling the foreigner to undersell in both 
markets, in spite of the fact that it would cost the foreigner $6.00 
by our standard to produce the same hat and our manufacturer 
at the $1.00 a day standard could have produced it at $2.00 and 
would himself have controlled both markets. The foreigner is 
thus enabled to sell not only at exorbitant prices, but even with 
such prices to take our own market from us. 

From a superficial view it appears that we ought to accumu- 
late unlimited wealth through purchasing at $1.00 a day prices, 
but just as the tradesman who deceives his customers through 
giving only half weight must inevitably drive them away, 
so the nation that buys by lower standards is bound to lose trade, 
its own people even refusing to patronize themselves. If the 
markets of the world were all free, the rush would be toward 
the cheapest markets, and the dearer countries would go on 
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purchasing in excess of receipts until their currency became ex- 
hausted. This might not occur in the start, for the currency 
would be liable to return in the purchase of its stocks, bonds, or 
other properties—the process of product-purchase from the 
cheap country and property-purchase from the dear country con- 
tinuing until the dear country was rendered completely tribu- 
tary—properties, circulation, and credit all at length gone, and 
in their place general stagnation and depression. 

The irresistible conclusion reached is that genuine exchange 
can be possible only on the basis of a uniform standard of values, 
and that low prices, when due to lower standards of value, are to 
be regarded as mere catch-prices, neither representing true ex- 
change value, nor warranting the fulfillment of true exchange. 

No more damaging blow could be inflicted upon home trade 
than by this peculiar tax upon exchange, obstructing both ex- 
ports and imports and inducing purchases that, remaining unre- 
ciprocated, break the chain of trade in the home market, each 
such purchase disturbing the mechanism of home trade and pre- 
venting a whole series of home exchanges. 

Empiric attempts to nullify or counteract these peculiar re- 
strictions to commerce have time and again been instituted in the 
shape of tariff on imports, bounties on exports, and prohibition 
of gold exports, but the practical difficulties in the way to se- 
curing perfect control of a genuine trade balance have so an- 
tagonized results as to raise much doubt of their utility, leading 
to interminable wrangling and vacillation. 

Ever since the war, money coming in from alien investments 
has buoyed up our currency, inducing excessive imports in the 
very face of tariff barriers, producing a vast drainage of our 
properties through the substitution of property-purchases in 
place of product-purchases on the part of aliens, and operating 
in this respect exactly as if actual free trade had prevailed. Like 
a reckless parent who sells house and home and spends the pro- 
ceeds in carousal, so the nation, intoxicated by the super- 
abundance of money, and forgetting for the time its unhallowed 
source, indulges in imported luxuries and foreign travel to an 
excess involving the patrimony of the coming generation. 
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That this is not an idle picture of affairs is evident from the 
condition of the United States to-day, where from ten to twelve 
billions’ worth of stocks, bonds, and other properties are in the 
hands of aliens. The seller of properties to aliens, like the 
purchaser of alien products, consults only his own more imme- 
diate and narrower interest in the matter, regardless of the con- 
sequences to the country at large and blind to the more remote 
consequences to himself. Owing to this cause we are to-day 
confronted with an annual shortage in trade balance amounting 
to fully five hundred millions. Nor is this estimate in the least 
overdrawn when taking into consideration the interest and divi- 
dends on the alien investments; the amount spent in foreign 
travel ; the amount paid for smuggled goods, for freights and 
fares in foreign bottoms, and for what is sent out for that portion 
of imports escaping the tariff by undervaluation in the custom- 
house, none of which expenditures will be found reckoned in 
the usual balance of trade reports. 

That this enormous shortage has in a much less degree con- 
tracted our home business is unquestionable, and it may be 
further accepted as an absolute certainty that it has materially 
lowered our standard of wages and profits. 

It was this gradual wage reduction, due to the widening of 
the breach in our trade balance, that obscured the gains derived 
from the McKinley Bill. The latter was undoubtedly the most 
perfect of all tariff bills, and like all degrees of tariff, including 
even that tariff—cost of freight—that operates under absolute 
free trade and causes the earliest recognition of differences in 
standards, its tendency was to resist imports and retard exports, 
but the latter in lesser degree than the former. 

Agricultural products resemble manufactures in representing 
a combination of soil plus labor, but cost of manufactures vary 
in a larger degree according to the scale on which they are pro- 
duced, and the earliest invasions of home trade were along this 
line leading to the raising of tariff barriers at the points of 
attack. These tariffs have done well so long as the farmer had a 
good home market and while the foreign market in agricultural 
products kept pace with the home standard of prices, but when 
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the home market became insufficient and the foreign market 
began to draw on distant lands, where cheap soil was tilled by 
cheap labor, these same tariffs began to become a tax on the 
farmer who was obliged to compete with the cheapest labor in 
the world while tied to a dear market in which to obtain his 
supplies. If it demoralized farming, there can be no doubt 
that it also demoralized manufacturing, indicated by the general 
lowering of prices, a reduction many protectionists boasted of, 
as if lower prices symbolized anything else than demoralization 
and lower net earnings. The fact is, however, that this lower- 
ing was not due to protection at all, but to its evil companion, 
the free ‘sale of properties to aliens, by which foreign trade was 
shortened to the extent of half a billion annually, resulting in a 
contraction of home industry to a much larger extent. 

An ideal protective system should so control foreign trade 
that neither in buying nor in selling the difference in standard 
shall operate to determine our course, and that the test be 
applied of having this difference added to the foreign price as a 
condition preliminary to foreign trade. This would only be 
reverting to one of the fundamental rules in mathematics that 
all factors be reduced to a common denomination before calcula- 
ting the result, a rule so axiomatic and imperative that the 
wonder is it has not long ago been more thoroughly recognized 
in its application to economics. I know our friends of the 
Manchester school will contend that this is just what they pro- 
pose to accomplish through perfect free trade and that instead of 
supporting the higher, and what they consider artificial, stand- 
ard of prices, they believe non-interference would result in a 
gradual lowering of standards until all were reduced to a 
common level. 

In this belief they would be justified provided the differences 
referred to represent only a difference in standards of price and 
had no deeper significance. The fact is, however, that an in- 
crease in the actual productive capacity of a nation will find 
expression in higher prices relatively to those of other nations 
just as it would between individuals, but in proportion as the 
nation fails to increase correspondingly its consuming will 
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a tendency toward lower prices be manifested. An increase in 
its consuming, on the other hand, if unaccompanied with in- 
creased productivity, will for the time raise prices, though the 
process must necessarily be short-lived. If increased produc- 
tivity does not express itself in upward prices, how then shall 
we define the effect of a decrease in productivity? How are 
the shades in economic cause and effect to be expressed if not in 
relation to these contrasts ? 

The fact is that by no possible calculation can increase in 
productive capacity find true expression in a mere all-around 
advance in prices; for if all prices were advanced in like pro- 
portion it would represent a shifting of nominal prices but no 
increase in real wages, wages measured in products—a result 
essential to the premise of increase in productivity. If the 
world’s prices are to be regarded as differing only nominally it 
would convey the preposterous assumption that there was no 
difference in national productive capacities or in national wel- 
fare—that John Chinaman fared as well on his Chinese wages as 
did the American workman. It assumes that prices are pro- 
portional to wages, and therein lies the source of the error 
underlying all free trade doctrine, for wages, although in- 
corporated in prices of commodities, advance in a greater ratio 
than the latter, the difference expressing the increase in produc- 
tive capacity. For this reason the total advance is necessarily in 
a much greater degree than that of a simple ratio to the in- 
creased productive capacity, for prices of both wages and 
products must advance, the former in a higher ratio than the 
latter, until the difference between the two measures in purchas- 
ing power is the exact amount of the increase in productivity. 

All standards of prices are thus an exaggerated expression of 
the differences of local productive capacity, and being thus 
exaggerated, are the more delusive in tempting interchange on 
the expectation of larger profits where, exehange being im- 
possible, ultimate loss is inevitable. And this also explains the 
wide range in rise and fall of prices under the influence of 
favorable or unfavorable conditions as manifested in booming 
times and under depression. Our currency should therefore 
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express the same ratio toward the money of the world that prices 
governed by our standard of production bear toward the world’s 
prices. 

It is proper enough to measure our prices in terms of bullion 
when dealing with foreign trade, but it is madness to go on 
trading without regard to the fickleness of the bullion measure 
whose grain of gold will purchase ten times as much one place 
as another, each country’s prices indicating a different standard 
of interpretation. It is as if a yard were to signify one hundred 
inches here and elsewhere ten, the difference accepted every- 
where without challenge, because a yard must be a yard. 
Nothing short of a reduction of bullion to our standard of value 
can preserve our standard of production and give scope to our 
fullest productive capacity; and in order to accomplish this 
result it is only necessary to enforce the following simple acts: 

1. Prohibit further sale of American stocks, bonds, or other 
properties to aliens or non-residents and permit no further loans 
from aliens. 

2. Maintain a legal tender paper currency supported by equal 
deposits of gold and silver bullion, the market value of which 
shall equal that of the total volume of the currency so issued, 
and shall also be equal to the bullion value of the previous 
circulation to be supplanted on a basis redeemable in gold. 

The first effect of these measures would be that as gold could 
no longer come over for investment, the immense shortage in 
trade balance would be checked, and inasmuch as many imports 
are imperative the importer would be obliged to secure the gold 
necessary for such purchases by bidding for it, thereby sending 
the precious metal to a premium, which, acting as a bounty on 
exports, would stimulate the latter until sufficient gold was im- 
ported to supply the demand for imports. In this manner larger 
imports would invariably be followed by larger exports, the in- 
crease in the one stimulating the other, like the Siamese twins, 
neither being able to travel very far alone. In this manner, as 
before alluded to, the difference between our own and the for- 
eign standards of prices would be taken from the consumer of 
imported wares and transferred as a rebate to the producer of 
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exportable wares, compensating the latter for the lower standards 
at which he is obliged to sell abroad. 

In inaugurating the system the current premium on gold 
could at first be deducted from the tariff paid on imports, and as 
soon as a settled premium was reached the custom-house could 
be dispensed with. 

The wheat-raiser and cotton-grower would be compensated for 
the difference in standards through which they have hitherto 
been at a great loss, and even the manufacturer would now be 
able to compete in foreign markets in spite of higher wages. 
Nor would the wage-earner fail to share in the larger profits de- 
rived from a larger trade, for not only would we gain five hun- 
dred millions more in our foreign trade, but the home trade 
would be stimulated to the extent of an extra billion or two. 
Under no circumstances could our trade now be invaded, since 
every dollar going must return. Trade could never be so stub- 
born but that a balance would be enforced, every rise in premium 
making exports more possible and imports less possible. It 
would bring to bear upon the foreign market the test of scien- 
tific trade, and unless they were able to sell after reducing their 
prices to our standard by the addition of the premium it would 
clearly indicate, not only that it involved a loss through the 
fictitious valuation, but that the purchase was at best to be only 
partially reciprocated and was not based on a standard warrant- 
ing genuine exchange. 

That this plan would regulate trade more effectually than any 
system of tariffs, whether high or low, is obvious for a number 
of reasons, among them : 

1. Its repulsion of imports and corresponding incentive to ex- 
ports more accurately fit the purpose for which tariff barriers 
may justifiably be raised. It has a perfect control over the 
trade which tariffs alone do not have, and through this extraor- 
dinary control it affords a key to a more perfect monetary system. 

2. It requires neither custom-house nor auxiliary institutions. 
There can be neither smuggling nor frauds in valuation, as the 
foreigner would see to get his gold and the importer could not 
avoid paying the premium in full. 
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3. It would bring the protective principle to bear upon for- 
eign travel and foreign residence, compelling this class to dis- 
gorge the difference in standards for the benefit of the exporter 
who is obliged for want of sufficient home trade to seek a poorer 
foreign market. It would thus encourage more home travel and 
afford better business for the American hotels and resorts. 

4, It would guard against the capricious withdrawal of our 
currency at the will of aliens who, by refusing for a time to re- 
invest their interest or dividends, or by calling in a very small 
fraction of their investments, are under the present system 
capable of so draining our currency as to provoke a panic at any 
time. 

5. It would have the effect of reviving our merchant marine, 
for we would no longer be at a disadvantage in either construct- 
ing, manning, or supplying vessels, since the gold necessary 
abroad if converted to our currency would compensate the dif- 
ference in prices. The inconsistency of tariffs, to sustain the 
American standard, being coupled with a gold basis to keep our 
measure of value on a level with the world’s prices, has nowhere 
been more strikingly exemplified than in its effect upon our 
shipping. 

6. It would obviate future difficulties liable to arise on the 
boundaries of British America and Mexico from smuggling, the 
temptation to which may be expected to increase as the vast sec- 
tions exposed become more thickly settled. Complications in rail- 
road competition with Canadian lines would also thus be 
obviated. 

7. It would dispense with the empiric determination of tariff 
rates on thousands of articles and grades and qualities of mer- 
chandise too complicated to escape subsequent evasions and 
frauds. It would pursue the shifts of trade automatically, with 
the greatest precision and promptness, and in a manner that 
would be perfection compared with the best that might be ex- 
pected from contending political parties and wrangling legisla- 
tive bodies. Neither special treaties nor discriminations against 
other countries would be necessary, no industries would be favored, 
no extortion or blackmail levied. Congress could go on and 
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save half its time for other business. Our industries would be 
placed beyond the reach of tariff tinkering every other year and 
business would become more uniform. When the world’s 
standards of value rose to our level the premium on gold would 
disappear and free trade would inaugurate itself without waiting 
upon empiric legislation. 

8. Monopolies could no longer get their own products shielded 
by an excessive tariff for the purpose of extorting from the 
community, nor could they, by having certain tariffs reduced, 
attack industries whose products happened to be raw material to 
the monopolies. The premium barrier would operate alike on 
all industries, and the failure of any industry could then be 
attributed only to some intrinsic inferiority. In determining 
tariff rates it is almost impossible to avoid either in some degree 
fostering monopolies or else partially crippling, if not entirely 
destroying, some industries. We are always in danger of acting 
like the bear who, seeing a fly on the brow of his sleeping 
master, hurled a rock at the disturber, and not only succeeded 
in killing the fly, but his master also. 

9. The system would also enable the practical application of 
financial autonomy in every state in the Union in a very simple 
manner, as shall be explained hereafter. By this means every 
state would become industrially free and independent, no 
section either owned by another or compelled against its will to 
fall into the clutches of debt. It is the height of folly to expect 
a strong union to grow if we sow that bitterest seed of dissen- 
sion, sectionalism. To preserve the Union there should be no 
North, no South, no East, and no West. Every state, so far as 
practical and possible, must be made industrially independent, 
a perfect unit and equal of every other unit in the galaxy of 
states. If differences of standards exist between the various 
states there is no valid reason why the same protection should 
not be accorded them as the nation seeks against the sister 
nations of the world. If no such differences exist, and between 
the states in which equal standards prevailed, there would still 
remain in operation the same freedom of trade as now prevails 
between the states. The operation would not be a raising of 
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barriers, but a breaking down of barriers, providing they exist, 
and only in so far as they do exist. 

The real war tariff that marked the most prosperous era in 
our history was in fact nothing else than the premium on gold 
that maintained a balance of trade and for a long time sustained 
the American standard of production and wages. This in- 
cluded, in addition to the regular tariff, a premium tariff on all 
imports, a premium tax on foreign travel, a tax on freights and 
fares in foreign bottoms, and a premium bounty on all exports. 
It first made its appearance after the abandonment of specie 
payments in 1862, and in 1864 had reached its maximum of 
2.85, declining very little until foreign investments after the 
war brought over more gold, and thus gradually restricted its 
further operation. On the one side stocks and other properties 
were stimulated by the foreign investments, while the effect of 
these investments, by introducing large sums of gold and thereby 
rapidly reducing the premium tariff, destroyed the founda- 


tion of product values, in the same act remotely undermining 
the foundation of property values. Thus property prices were 
being stimulated, while the foundation of their values was being 
assailed, beginning the tension that finally ended in the panic 
of 1873. 


Inflation was held responsible for everything, particularly the 
premium on gold, which seemed to discredit our currency, the 
latter by this standard having been at one time worth only 
thirty-five cents on the dollar, while bonds were bringing par. 
How of two kinds of unsecured paper, that carrying the 
additional: obligation of interest, and not a legal tender for 
merchandise, should be worth so much more than that which 
was convertable in products at par, is not accounted for on the 
hypothesis of lack of confidence. If the premium were a 
matter purely of confidence in our currency, it is remarkable 
that the premium in 1873 and the years following was not 
advanced instead of sinking gradually, and that it should take 
thirteen years after the war was over for confidence to be 
restored ; and, what is still more strange, that in all the years 
since, the premium has never returned, whereas our financial 
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condition during the latter period has been incomparably worse. 
Compare the financial record of the war with the succeeding 
thirty years. The great war debt was held almost entirely by 
our own people and it represented in the main American prices 
and not the dearer gold standard prices, whereas the peace debt 
is an inheritance of from ten to twelve billions of American 
properties in alien hands, drawing interest and dividends neither 
in gold nor in products but in more properties, the debt growing 
and growing, as it must ever continue to grow if we persist in 
maintaining a parity of currencies instead of a parity of values. 

But for the extraordinary impetus acquired by our industries 
during and immediately after the war, it is very probable that 
the strain caused by rising property-values at the time product- 
values were doomed to fall, would long before the year 1873 
have culminated in panic. Unfortunately, when the panic came 
the premium on gold was as high as 19} per cent and further 
alien investments were to a large extent withheld while the 
premium started slowly downward, arriving at par in December, 
1878, thus leading prices a downward course for six long years 
and holding enterprise in check, everybody waiting for prices to 
touch bottom. This reduction, it must be borne in mind, was 
far greater than a mere tariff reduction of nineteen per cent, for 
it represented a horizontal reduction of both tariff on imports, 
including free list, and bounty on exports, besides applying to 
foreign travel and numerous other similar expenditures. Con- 
trasted with the panic of 1893 it bodes an early revival, the 
conditions governing each being at a total variance in relation to 
the period of duration. Had further alien investments been 
prohibited in 1873, it is evident the premium would again have 
risen, prices would have advanced, and the depression would 
have been dispelled as if by magic. 

It may be well said that from the hour we determined upon 
specie resumption and maintenance of parity, we surrendered 
our industrial independence. It was clearly a most stupendous 
financial blunder due to a complete misapprehension as to what 
constituted the true standard of value. 

The most costly weights will not prevent short-weight scales 
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from driving away trade. Weights do not go to the customer, 
nor does the cost of weights add to the value of that which is 
being weighed ; and while the cost of weights is of minor con- 
cern, their number also is of less importance than is usually 
attributed to them, for the law of supply and demand as it 
affects the prices of merchandise scarcely affects the operation of 
weights. A few more may be handy at times, but a store full 
might become a great hindrance. Merchandise is produced 
but once, once consumed, and that ends it; but weights, whether 
of cheap or costly material, are employed many a thousand 
times, and between lying dormant or being rapidly plied their 
- application has a wonderful latitude, and the same holds good of 
the counters of trade or money. There is, therefore, no func- 
tional advantage in money based wholly or partially on credit, 
the economy of such money over bullion representing less than 
one half of one per cent on production, too trifling to offset its 
inability to inspire that universal confidence wanted in a cur- 
rency and the injury to mining interests, an abandonment of 
bullion would cause. 

Economists have been in the habit of assuming that every 
purchase was an exchange because money was a commodity—or 
at least stood for a commodity—but in reality money is not 
money when it is a commodity. Even a pig would not be a 
commodity if held with a view, not of being consumed, but of 
being used as a medium for getting some other desirable object. 
In being consumed lies the difference between products and 
alien-owned properties. The former are annihilated ; the latter 
represent money loaned, or, more accurately described, a record 
of surplus production applied as a basis for drawing perpetual 
tribute. No candid thinker will contend that the substitution of 
product-purchases with property-purchases is effecting honor- 
able or ultimate exchange, and the mere fact that money was the 
medium employed in the transaction could dignify the imposi- 
tion as a real exchange. 

In inaugurating the proposed system the new currency would 
be issued in purchase of gold and silver bullion in equal pro- 
portions and steps at the same time taken to convert the existing 
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currency into the new form, redeeming it on a gold basis. 
Whatever deficiency there afterwards was in the bullion neces- 
sary to transform the full amount of the former currency would 
be raised by taxation, the funds raised being applied to the 
purchase of bullion with which to make up for that portion of 
the former currency represented by credit. 

The volume of currency could at any time be enlarged by 
simply issuing notes in purchase of more bullion for deposit ; 
it could be at any time contracted by selling bullion and cancel- 
ing the notes received in return. 

The currency would be redeemable in the open market for gold 
or silver or any other commodity at market price, governed by 
our relation to foreign trade. If it varied in purchasing power 
it would only be like all other money and like the commodities 
it stood for; no more, no less. It would be supported by full 
value deposits of bullion subject to distribution among the hold- 
ers of the currency whenever a change of government or change 
in financial system no longer required its use ; and in the mean- 
while it would be protected as legal tender in payment of all 
debts. 

This currency would be completely under our control, subject 
to contraction or expansion at will, and supported by such ample 
security as would banish all mistrust. Our ability to so control 
our supply of bullion would be due to our absolute control over 
trade, for when we purchased more bullion for such deposits 
it would raise the premium on gold and silver and force a trade 
balance favorable to us to the extent of the amount of the pur- 
chases. There would not be the slightest tinge of credit in the 
scheme. In the event of war, besides our greater control over the 
gold supply, we would have enormous deposits of the precious 
metals to draw on which could afterwards be replaced. 

We would thus have practical bimetallism, using both metals 
equally in the currency, and in no manner be discriminating 
against either. Our obligation to silver would be fulfilled in 
raising it as an export article on a level with other exports sup- 
ported by the proper bounty. 

A similar system of protective currency, legal tender only in 
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the state for which it was issued, could be applied to individual 
states, the money being issued in purchase of national currency, 
the latter to be reserved as security for it. If in addition fur- 
ther investment from other states were prohibited, each state 
would have a permanent currency of uniform volume, no longer 
depending on the whims of outside investors for its return to 
place as a circulating medium. Flooded circulation, booming 
things for a year or two, followed by longer periods of depression 
and scarcity is not the most desirable condition. A defective 
system, draining both trade and currency in a most capricious 
manner, would be supplanted by a steady and reliable currency 
and a better distribution of local manufacturing. The East 
would gain in a vast ocean and export trade, while the South 
and West would add materially to their local manufacturing, 
besides obtaining better prices for their agricultural products. 

The most rigid of all currencies attached to a reliable and 
uniform trade would be more elastic than any possible currency 
associated with an erratic trade. Greater elasticity if desired 
could be acquired by authorizing states and municipalities in 
issuing future bonds, to do so in smaller denominations with a 
local legal tender function for face value with interest due to the 
last quarter expired. These would be held as investments, and 
would only be called to act as currency under extraordinary 
emergencies, retiring as currency as soon as the occasion for 
their use as such was over. 

Local derangements due to short crops or other failures would 
adjust themselves automatically, the shorter trade balance rais- 
ing the premium on national currency, thereby protecting the 
farmers’ prices, stimulating greater sales of manufactures 
abroad, and favoring consumption of home products. The loss 
would thus be diffused while the state would emerge the follow- 
ing year unhampered by debt, the loss confined to the minimum 
instead of being allowed to acquire a cumulative growth. 

America cannot afford to hold herself liable to repeated panics 
and depressions without end, nor to plunge deeper into the 
meshes of that form of national debt—alien ownership—which 
by its insidious process is capable of converting our country 
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into a mere tributary province ; neither is it safe to permit the 
breach in trade balance to go on widening until it finally leaves 
the tariff but an artificial bulwark—a mere toy for political talk. 

Are we to reject free trade only when it approaches as free 
purchase of foreign products and to accept it under the guise of 
free sale of American properties to aliens—a practice inseparable 
from the same free and excessive purchases of foreign products? 
Is it only the name of protection we desire and only the name of 
free trade we dread? Is it only the name of independence we 
cherish while crouching in abject terror lest a few aliens with- 
draw their investments—while permitting the shackles of trib- 
ute to be fastened upon future generations? No wonder money 
has been called the root of evil when luring men into debt and 
dependence and betraying them by false measurements of value ! 

We have already discovered our incapacity to maintain gold 
and silver at a parity, and it remains for us to learn the still 
greater lesson of the impossibility of maintaining gold stand- 
ard prices on a parity with true American values unless at the 
expense of other generations and the peril of American liberty. 

We may as well battle against the law of gravity as by human 
law seek to maintain a parity of standards that are irrevocably 
at variance. The laws of finance are the laws of mathematics : 
they are a part of the fixed conditions of life—something higher 
than all human laws, and we might as well by law declare two 
and three to be equal, expecting calculations on that basis to 
yield reliable results, as to enforce a theory of parity of moneys 
against the universal disparity in standards of value. 

We have before us a career of prosperity outshining the most 
brilliant era known to history. Guided by reason it is practi- 
cally within our grasp. It remains only for us to choose whether 
to worship the golden calf or the living God that rules in the uni- 
verse—whether gold or the function of money is to sit on the 
throne of finance ; whether the ryot and coolie of India are to 
measure the ultimate standard of our living and our liberty, or 
whether the highest possibilities of an unrestricted progress shall 
be ours. 


FRANK ROSEWATER. 





SOCIOLOGY AND CRIMINOLOGY* 


BY CLARK BELL, ESQ., PRESIDENT OF THE MEDICO-LEGAL CONGRESS, 
NEW YORK. 


HAT public interest in sociologic studies is on the increase 

in our day cannot be questioned. We may recognize its 

hold on popular thought, by remarking that in the present 

Congress more papers are contributed to the Department of 

Sociology and Criminology than to any other. This is not in my 

opinion the result of chance, but is due to the increasing interest 

manifested in the world of thought in this domain of scientific 
investigation. 

Especial stimulus has been given to the study of criminology 
by Lombroso’s writings, and others of his school. 

Enricco Ferri has touched it with his brilliant lance. Herman 
Kornfeld, Morris Benedikt, Kraft Ebbing, Morel, Le Grand du 
Saulle, Brierre du Bois Mont, and Prosper Depine on the Conti- 
nent ; Havelock Ellis, W. W. Ireland, Pritchard, Thomson, Dr. 
Nicholson, and W. Douglass Morrison in Great Britain, and 
many other writers of distinction, have illumined its impor- 
tance. The International Congress of Penal Law attracted twice 
many great names from all the world to this subject. 

It is not crime alone that we study now, with method of 
punishment, sentences, prisons, and their management, includ- 
ing discipline and corporal punishment in prisons, all the 
offenses and the modifications in penal statutes, but we are 
coming to study more the criminal himself, his characteristics, 
degeneracy, heredity, and above all environment. 

Are punishments for crime, as defined in our penal statutes, 
really deterrent? Has the state the moral right to inflict 
punishment in any retaliatory spirit, as is now oftentimes the 
basis of penal statutes? and if experience demonstrates that 


* From advance sheets of the Medico-Legal Journal. 
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excessive or prescribed forms of punishment do not act in fact 
as a deterrent in diminishing crime, should we not consider with 
greater care what modifications are proper to reach the end 
desired, besides the protection of society, a perceptible decrease 
in the volume of crime? 

The lesson of the repeal of long lists of capital offenses in 
Great Britain, since the day when sheep stealing was a capital 
offense, must not.be lost. Severity of punishment does not 
appear to operate as a deterrent. It seems to be true that the 
fear of the scaffold rarely deters the murderer. 

Crime seems in the ocean of humanity to be the sum of social 
causes, which, like great rivers, flow toward and empty into it. 
Its Amazon is, no doubt, alcoholic stimulants, which more than 
all other causes combined constitute the inevitable, terrible, 
irresistible scourge of the race. In its currents, tides, and 
eddies are insanity, epilepsy, and physical degeneracy, not 
always in the parent, but more certain in the offspring. Its 
movements run like the blood of man into the veins and lives of 
children’s children, with a taint as terrible as that of leprosy or 
syphilis. 

The burdens to the state for the care of the insane in the 
rural districts or counties, notably in an agricultural county like 
Yates, where I reside in the summer, in this year of grace is 
actually greater than the cost of the schools, and almost equal 
to the entire other expense of the state government including 
the canals. 

When will we have the courage to look this awful question 
squarely in the face, and decrease the volume of crime, not by 
penal laws for the punishment of the criminal (often the victim 
of his birth and environment), but by striking at and repressing 
the cause ? 

The recognized defects in our penal laws, especially in Great 
Britain, the United States, and many of the continental states, 
may be summarized as follows : 

1. The principle of equality of sentences, as to their duration 
as now existing, is erroneous and vicious in its fundamental 
principles. 
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2. It is wrong to make arbitrary punishments for the same 
offenses against all offenders alike. 

3. Criminal laws must be so framed as to meet the social con- 
ditions of the criminal classes. 

Laws based upon the social conditions of men in the ordinary 
walks of life fail. They should rather be aimed at the social 
life and condition of the criminal classes. I quite agree with 
W. Douglass Morrison of the Wandsworth Prison in England, 
when he asserts that: ‘‘The criminal is a product of anomalous 
biologic conditions, as well as adverse circumstances.’’ 

4. Some plan should be devised in the administration of pun- 
ishments to offenders, under which the principle of determinate 
sentences should be applicable to the individual condition of the 
offender. For example: (a) the same offense should not receive 
the same punishment in all cases, as for example, when com- 
mitted by an adult, or a child, or a youthful offender; (6) the 
difference in punishment for the same offense by a man and by 
a@ woman should be rather to the man and the woman. 

5. We must consider whether Bentham was right in insisting 
that we should, in adjusting our methods of punishment, look 
as much to the nature and condition of the offender as to the 
nature of the offense. Much of the failure of our present sys- 
tem as a protection to society is unquestionably due to our 
ignoring this fundamental law in our present penal statutes and 
punishment of criminals. 

Mr. Morrison strikes at an important principle, that we should 
place our prisons on the same basis as the penal laws. That 
prisons should reach the causes and conditions which produce 
the criminal, and the penal statutes be placed on the same 
plane. 


CLARK BELL. 
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A department devoted to notes and comments concerning affairs of in- 
terest to intelligent and patriotic citizens. Communications relating 
to local and other efforts for the improvement of governmental and 
social conditions, on the part of individuals or Municipal Reform, 
Good Government, Law and Order, and similar organizations, in- 
cluding ethical and religious efforts for the promotion of good citi- 
zenship, are especially invited. 


GOOD CITIZENSHIP PENNSYLVANIA: Philadelphia.—The Woman’s 

ACTIVITIES. Health Association is making vigorous efforts to 

correct the evils of the contract system under 

which incompetency in the public service is a menace to the health 

and general welfare of citizens, and a source of great waste in expend- 
itures. 

IowA.—The Iowa law which prohibits the sale or gift of tobacco to 
minors under sixteen years of age, placed upon the statute books almost 
entirely through Christian Endeavor agencies, is being enforced with 
excellent results. Many societies have had copies of the bill posted 
conspicuously in hotels and stores. 


KANSAS.—Public morals have already been obviously benefited by 
the recent laws which make gambling a felony, and have driven lot- 
teries out of the state. 


NEw YorRK: Syracuse.—The Christian Endeavor Union some time 
ago adopted resolutions denouncing the penny-in-the-slot gambling 
machines, gambling houses, ete., and within a month the mayor sup- 
pressed the machines, and the gamblers are now raided and fined as 
never before. 


New JERSEY: Newark.—The local Christian Endeavor Union has 
been thoroughly organized on good citizenship lines, and has done 
excellent work for the better government of the city. 

RHODE ISLAND: Providence.—Rev. C. A. L. Richards, D.D., on a recent 
Sabbath spoke earnestly upon the vital civic problems of the day, and 
the solemn responsibilities of Christian men in the matter of their 
solution. 

TENNESSEE: Chattanooga.—Note is made of the progress of munici- 
pal reform in this city in reference to its mayor, Hon. G. W. Ochs, on 
another page. ‘ 


ILuinois.—The Christian Endeavorers of this state are making a 
strong fight for no license under the state local option laws. In many 
communities the fight has been successful, partly through the efforts of 
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Endeavorers. The ‘Humphrey Bill,’”’ a measure in the interests of 
the race track gamblers, passed the Illinois senate, but was snowed 
under in the house by petitions and letters to the individual members 
from all parts of the state, mostly the work of Christian Endeavorers. 
At Champagne, IIl., they prepared a bill for the legislature prohibiting 
saloons within four miles of any state educational institution, and 
petitions were circulated through the entire state in its favor. 


INDIANA.—The Nicholson Bill, passed by the last legislature, largely 
through the efforts of Christian Endeavorers, has already greatly re- 
stricted the sale of intoxicants. 


CALIFORNIA.—In cities throughout this state Christian societies have 
taken a stand against open saloons on Sunday, and are waging a 
vigorous battle. 

ConneEcTiIcUT: Middletown.—The Citizen, the excellent good gov- 
ernment organ established by the Citizens’ League, reports unabated 
interest in the work which it so well represents. 


FREE INSTRUCTION IN CIviIcs.—A free evening class in civics was 
organized at the Cooper Union, New York, November 19, for the study 
of American ways of government and American political history, as 
well as the consideration of the public questions of the day—questions 
of foreign and domestic policy, of labor and capital, popular education, 
excise, etc. An hour is to be devoted to the lecture and its free discus- 
sion, and a half-hour to class-room work on the text-book. The class is 
in charge of Prof. A. B. Woodford, of the faculty of the American 
Institute of Civics, and lecturer in the School of stated of the 
University of the City of New York. 

The large enrollment of members gives assurance that it will be 
highly successful and useful. 


HARTFORD SCHOOL OF SocloLoGy.—The announcement of this school 
for the second year presents a most attractive program, so extended as 
to forbid more than a mention of it here. It will be of interest not only 
to prospective attendants of the school, but many others, and copies 


can be secured by addressing Dr. Chester D. Hartranft, president, 
Hartford, Conn. 


A CHuRCcH Civics CLUB.—Rev. C. P. Williams, pastor, has or- 
ganized in connection with the Capitol Hill Baptist Church, of Denver, 
a club for the study of civics. Meetings are held monthly, and THE 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF Civics and Fiske’s ‘‘ Civil Government,”’ 
among other books and periodicals, will be used as helps for study and 
discussion. Once in two months a meeting will be held on Sunday 
under the club’s auspices, for the popular discussion of the burning 
questions of the day. ‘ This,’’ says Mr. Williams, ‘‘is good Sunday 
work. It is the proclaiming of Jesus Christ as the Savior of the nation 
as well as of the individual.” 
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The plan of the Sunday Institute of Civics, elsewhere presented, is 
to be in part realized under Mr. Williams’ plans. 

The Christian men and women who regard the words so often dis- 
played in conspicuous places, ‘‘Our country for Christ,” as something 
more than a high-sounding phrase, will find in Mr. Williams’ words, 
and the Sunday movements inaugurated in Vineland and Denver, 
something worthy of serious thought. A thousand Sunday Insti- 
tutes of Civics in as many places would have irresistible influence in 
making the high principles set forth in the teachings of Christ 
effective in their influence upon political, business, and social life. 


CIVICS IN ADVANCE OF MUNICIPAL REFORM.—The movement 
GENERAL. for purity in municipal government, says the Washington 

Star, is growing in strength. There is on all sides a 
tendency to divorce municipal questions from general political manage- 
ment and this eventually commands the attention and respect of the 
intelligent voter, who can but realize that the conditions that surround 
him daily are far more important than those that affect him only 
indirectly. There is not a city, of whatever size, that is not annually 
divided in opinion on some matter of municipal housekeeping, which 
should be plainly submitted to a vote, regardless of other considera- 
tions. Divorce these issues from ‘ politics,’’ head the tickets by the 
known advocates of the questions in point, regardless of their former 
party affiliations, and the people can vote intelligently, with less chance 
of being buncoed into accepting something they know they do not 
want. In New York a constitutional amendment, to take effect in 
1897, separates city from state and national elections. It is expected 
that this will result in a material improvement in the character of the 
governments of cities by limiting the attention of citizens to the real, 
local issues. 


UTaAn’s SUFFRAGE LIMITATION.—A noteworthy feature of the con- 
stitution of this new state is a provision giving the right to vote on 
measures which involve the incurring of public debts to taxpaying 
citizens only. ‘‘ Here,” says the Jacksonville Citizen, ‘is an example 
of a return to first principles. A property qualification for voters 
existed in all of the original states, and in several of them a piety 
qualification ; also a man was obliged to show that he was a property 
holder and paid taxes, and sometimes that he professed the orthodox 
religion, with all that the term implies, before he could be recognized 
asanelector. In those old days only freeholders could hold office. 
A poll tax was levied in all of the states. 

‘That this restriction is right and just seems obvious. The fathers 
of the republic declared that ‘taxation and representation are one and 
inseparable,’ and engaged in war with the mother country in defense of 
this principle. If ‘taxation and representation are one and inseparable,’ 
the inference is that no representation of non-taxpayers should be al- 
lowed at an election to determine whether a state or any political part 
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thereof should contract indebtedness. Taxpayers are obliged to pay 
the interest and principal of all bonds issued by any political organiza- 
tion, and common justice seems to declare that taxpayers alone should 
determine respecting the issue of such bonds. 

‘The municipal indebtedness of New York, Chicago, and other cities 
is enormous because electors who pay no taxes, never did pay any, and 
never expect to pay any, voted to incurit. People who pay no taxes 
can always be relied upon to vote for the issue of bonds. They are en- 
couraged to do so by the prospect that the expenditure of the money 
derived from the sale of the bonds will make business lively and times 
good. Nothing is more in accordance with human nature and selfish- 
ness than for an elector who pays no taxes to vote for a bond issue. A 
pleasant pastime is afforded him that costs him nothing, and he knows 
that it never will cost him anything. In a precinct of a city where 
not a voter lives in his own house, a solid vote for a large bond issue 
can always be secured. These voters are as willing that property-hold- 
ers should spend their money as Artemus Ward was to sacrifice his 
wife’s relations in order to save the Union. Utah has acted wisely.” 

THE ‘‘OVERPRODUCTION’’ FALLACY.—On this subject the Boston 
Herald says: 

‘“Whenever times are ‘hard’ there are those who insist that the 
reason why goods remain unsold and markets glutted is that the supply 
of products exceeds the requirements of the people, and that the quick- 
est way to bring about better times is to stop or lessen production. 

‘* Tf overproduction were really the cause of depressed business condi- 
tions the obvious remedy would be less production. But this proposed 
remedy is predicted on a wrong diagnosis of the disease. It is not a 
case of overproduction, but one of underconsumption. Whenever the 
warehouses are filled with agricultural products and the stores with 
goods for which there is no adequate demand, it is not because every- 
body is supplied with the comforts, or with even the bare necessities of 
life. It is because of the inability of most people to purchase what 
they want and need. Man’s legitimate wants are never fully supplied. 
Instead of there being too much wealth produced, there is not half 
enough. There never was half enough, and there is no probability 
of there ever being a sufficiency, much less an unneeded surplus. 

“An equitable plan for the production and distribution of wealth is 
the problem to be solved. When that is solved there will never be 
even the appearance of overproduction. 

‘“The ‘ more-money’ man insists that the inability of the people to 
supply themselves with what they want results from an inadequate 
supply of money by the government. This is another fallacy growing 
out of the overproduction theory. If the circulating medium were to 
be immediately quadrupled money would circulate only as those who 
wanted money had something to exchange for it, in order to exchange 
the money itself for some kind of labor products which would minister 
to their wants. Lack of opportunity to earn money is the underlying 
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cause of ‘labor troubles’ and business depressions. Nature has pro- 
vided the requisite resources, but the greed of a few has shut out the 
many. 

‘“ When all have an equal chance at nature’s storehouse wealth pro- 
duction will be easy, labor will receive all it earns, money will circulate 
among the many instead of being hoarded by the few, and the cry of 
overproduction will cease to be heard.”’ 


GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP OF THE TELEGRAPH.—The results follow- 
ing government control of the telegraph in Great Britain are sum- 
marized by the New Orleans States as follows : 

‘On Jan. 29, 1875, all the telegraphs in the United Kingdom were 
acquired by the government from the corporations which had pre- 
viously operated them, and thenceforward became an integral part of 
the post-office. The English people owed this measure to Mr. Glad- 
stone, who bore down all opposition from the companies, which were 
making big profits. Till then the districts paying best had ample 
service, though at high rates, while whole sections off the lines of rail- 
way were destitute of telegraphic facilities. The government at once 
extended the telegraph to all sections and reduced the rate to one cent 
a word. In 1870, under private ownership, 7,000,000 individual mes- 
sages and 22,000,000 words of press dispatches were annually sent. Now 
that the telegraph is operated by the post-office the annual number of 
individual messages sent is 70,000,000 and over 600,000,000 words of 
press dispatches are used. 

‘‘ Every weekly country paper can afford to print the latest telegraphic 
dispatches as it goes to press, and a telegraph or telephone is at every 
country post-office. In London the telegraph has largely superseded 
the mail for all the small and necessary details of life. 

‘The average telegraph rate charged in this country, by the reports 
to Congress, is thirty-one cents per message—three times the average 
rate in all other countries under post-office telegraph service ; and it is 
claimed that our government could probably afford, with the vast 
increase of business, a uniform rate of five cents, as the average cost of 
a message is about three cents.’’ 


TAXING CORPORATIONS.—The St. Louis Post-Dispatch heartily com- 
mends the action of Judge Scott and Mr. Sturgeon, members of the 
Illinois State Board of Equalization, in their condemnation of the law 
exempting the capital stock of certain corporations from assessment 
and taxation, and says they are doing the people service in making it 
an issue. 

‘¢ The laws of Illinois,” it adds, “' specifically exempt from assessment 
the capital stock of newspaper corporations, manufactories, coal mines, 
and corporations formed to breed and improve live stock. Why should 
there be any such exemptions? All corporations having in view the 
making of profit should stand upon the same footing, as they are made 
to stand in Missouri. Newspapers may be educators, as Mr. Works 
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gravely argued, but the corporations owning them are organized for 
business purposes, and are as much subject to taxation as any farm or 
bank. Manufactories are not started to build up communities, or to 
furnish work to the unemployed, or to distribute profit among the 
poor. Their purpose is to make all the money they possibly can, and 
to tax the people whatever they will stand in the way of consumption. 
Coal mines and the breeding of live stock are in precisely the same 
position, lacking in all particulars the essential elements of purely phil- 
anthropic institutions. 

‘Every consideration of equity and fairness demands that the capital 
stock of all corporations formed for manufacturing or business purposes 
of any kind shall be subject to taxation equally with farm lands. In 
fact, arguments have been made to prove that the corporations should 
support the state government and the tax on lands be abolished. This 
is actually done in Pennsylvania, where the income from corporations 
pays for everything and the farmers are regarded as the real philan- 
thropists. The Pennsylvanians may be carrying the idea to an extreme, 
but that state is an old one, and cannot well be accused of entertaining 
populistic or socialistic notions.” 


THE CENTRAL AMERICAN CONFEDERACY.—The request of a reader 
of THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF Civics for information as to the 
new confederacy in South America, is answered as follows : 

Nicaragua, Honduras, and Salvador have formed a triple alliance, and 
the way has been left open for Costa Rica and Guatemala to come in. 
In the event of the admission of the two latter countries, of which 
there appears to be no doubt, the confederation will be called the Re- 
public of Central America. There will be a central congress or parlia- 
ment to manage the joint interests of the several countries, but it will 
have no power over their internal affairs. One of the important func- 
tions of the confederations is to take cognizance of all controversies 
with foreign countries affecting any of the republics in the alliance, 
and it will also settle disputes arising between the republics. If the 
confederation is wisely governed, it is destined to be an important 
power. 

The defensive strength given to the South American republics by 
such federation may be expected, in time, to deprive the ‘‘ Monroe 
Doctrine’ of its chief significance. 


MINORITY REPRESENTATION.—Under a new law in Pennsylvania 
providing for the election of seven judges of a superior court, it is pro- 
vided that no voter shall vote for more than six of the nominees. The 
minority vote thus elects one of the seven judges, which gives a limited 
but significant approval to the aye of minority representation. 


FRANCHISE PAYMENTS IN eens. The street-car lines of Toronto 
pay the city $800 a year for each mile of track, besides eight per cent on 
the first million of gross receipts and twenty per cent on all receipts 
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above three millions. Their fare is only four cents for grown persons, 
and they give a half rate to all who attend school, irrespective of age. 
This, says the New York World, looks like the millenial reform which 
will come in some other cities when they get honest politics and com- 
mon-sense administration. 


PHILADELPHIA Civic CLUB.—The Civie Club of this city is push- 
ing for the election of women as school directors, and the move deserves 
to be hailed as an important part of the battle all along the line for 
better municipal government. The women have done good work in 
the matter of cleaning the highways, and they might do still better 
service in driving politics out of the public schools.— Philadelphia 
Record. 

The Philadelphia Times pays a high tribute to the intelligence and 
public spirit of the members of the Civic Club, and heartily indorses 
the plan that they suggest as to having women representatives on the 
school boards of the city. 


REFORM IN THE TEMPLE OF JUSTICE.—Judge J. L. L. McCall, of 
Weathersford, Texas, in a vigorous letter to the Galveston News, urges 
the need of ‘‘ reform in the temple of justice.’’ ‘‘The census reports,”’ 
he says, ‘‘show about one person in every 700 of the population of his 
country in prison for crime. Forty or fifty years ago it was about one 
in every 8,800 of the population, and the increase is still goingon. The 
glaring fact is patent everywhere that crime is on the increase. This 
one in every 700 by no means represents all the criminals of the coun- 
try; not half of these are punished; possibly one third would be 
nearer the truth, and two thirds go scot free, and the bigger the crime 
the more likely the criminal to be acquitted.” 

The remedies suggested are as follows: 

‘In the first place I would repeal all laws allowing appeals in misde- 
meanor cases. Appeals in such cases have become a veritable nuisance. 
The fact is a verdict of a jury in a justice’s court or county court, ora 
judgment of a justice of the peace or county court is much more to be 
relied upon to mete out justice than the judgment of an appellate 
court, hedged in, as they claim to be, by technical restrictions. In the 
next place, I would, if it be necessary, call a convention and insert in 
the constitution a provision that appellate courts should not be con- 
trolled in their decision by mere technical forms or requirements. If 
the justice of the case has been reached in the trial below it should be 
affirmed. I have been a practicing lawyer for fifty-one years and I 
have never seen the sense of requiring an indictment to commence ‘ In 
the name and by the authority of the state of Texas,’ or its conclusion, 
‘ Against the peace and dignity of the state.’ I would go further, I 
would abolish the court of appeals and place enough judges on the 
supreme bench to transact the business of appeals, and to this end I 
would resist the right of appeal in civil cases to amounts above $500. 
We have too many courts. As they are now organized they cross and 
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recross one another in their decisions. Let us have more certainty, 
uniformity, and universal enforcement of the law.”’ 

The News adds: ‘‘ This movement for a more prompt and certain en- 
forcement of the laws is not a matter of what is conventionally known 
as politics. It isa matter of good citizenship, civil advancement, and 
safety upon which all patriotic people should unite.” 

In the same connection the New York World says: 

‘The prevalence of murder not alone in New York City but through- 
out the entire state, should be a sufficient warning to the legislature to 
amend the law of appeal in murder cases. As the law stands now no 
murderer is likely to be executed within two years after the commission 
of his crime. There can be no doubt that this practical defiance of 
justice is a potent influence with the criminal classes, adding as it does 
to their numerous chances of escape. If it were known that convic- 
tion meant electrocution after a reasonable delay, it is safe to say that 
murders would be less frequent.’’ 

The Lynchburg (Va.) News declares : 

“The same complaint can be justly made against the murder laws of 
all the states, and especially of Virginia. Our laws, or rather the en- 
forcement of them, is as deficient as almost anywhere else. The most 
heinous cases of murder can be, and frequently are, run through the 
treadmills of the courts for months and sometimes even for years, be- 
fore justice is reached, and sometimes it is not reached at all, because 
of these delays of the law. 

‘We are pleased to see what Judge Thomas M. Cooley, one of the 
ablest jurists in the country, has to say in THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 


oF Civics upon the responsibility of lawyers in dealing with criminal 
cases’? 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE ACcTIVITIES OF ITS MEMBERS.—Mellville 

OF CIVICS. Weston Fuller, LL.D. As the frontispiece of 

this issue of THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF 

Civics, we present the portrait of the present distinguished chief 
justice of the United States Supreme Court. 

Chief Justice Fuller, like many of his predecessors in office, traces 
his ancestry to the sturdy yeomanry of the early New England days. 
He was born in Augusta, Me., February 11, 1833. He pursued his col- 
legiate studies at Bowdoin College, where he graduated in 1853, and 
afterward studied law in Augusta, where he was also engaged in the 
practice of law until 1855. During his stay in Augusta, he was for 
a time editor of The Age, a position in which he displayed marked 
abilities as a journalist ; and was also elected president of the common 
council, and later city attorney. He resigned these offices in 1856, in 
which year he removed to Chicago, where he at once achieved remark- 
able success, and soon rose to the highest rank in his profession. In 
1862 he was a member of the Illinois Constitutional Convention, and 
was a member of the lower branch of the state legislature from 1863 to 
1865. He was a delegate to the Democratic National Convention of 
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1864, 1872, 1876, and 1880. In 1888 he was nominated by President 
Cleveland as chief justice of the United States Supreme Court, and the 
choice of the president having been confirmed by the United States 
Senate, he entered upon the discharge of his duties October 8 of the 
same year. During the seven years in which he has presided over 
the deliberations of the Supreme Court, he has manifested in the dis- 
charge of his duties on all occasions qualities in every respect worthy of 
his position as the presiding officer of the highest court of the United 
States. 

In person, Chief Justice Fuller is somewhat below the average 
stature, and of slender build. He is quick and alert in action and pos- 
sesses an unusual degree of nervous energy. In his social relations, he 
is wholly free from affectation, enjoys the affectionate regard of those 
who are admitted to his intimacy, and the high esteem of all who are 
brought within the circle of his acquaintance. 

The degree of LL.D. was conferred upon him by Bowdoin College, 
Northwestern University, and Harvard University. 

Chief Justice Fuller has a deep interest in whatever is calculated to 
promote the highest interests of American institutions, and succeeded 
the late Chief Justice Waite as a trustee of the American Institute of 
Civics. 


PRESIDENT C. K. ADAMS, of the University of Wisconsin, was chair- 
man of the committee on awards in the department of liberal arts and 
education at the Atlanta Exposition, his special work being in connec- 
tion with the section of higher ae. 


Dr. Amos P. WILDER, of the oo of Wisconsin Extension 
staff, is at present giving University Extension lectures every evening 
in the week on ‘'City Problems and Government,” in a circuit of six 
towns, Appleton, Clintonville, Antigo, Rhinelander, Merrill, and 
Marshfield. 


PRoF. RICHARD T. Exy’s “ Ottlines of Economics” has been 
printed in raised characters for the use of the blind. This is probably 
the only text-book on economics in the English language that has 
received this distinction. In raised characters the little volume makes 
two large volumes, each larger than a Webster’s Unabridged Dic- 
tionary. 

The following works by Prof. Ely have been translated into Japanese : 
‘The Past and the Present of Political Economy,” ‘Introduction to 
Political Economy,” and “ Taxation in American States and Cities.’ 
Few Americans have exercised a end influence in Japan. 


PrRoF. E. W. Bemis has ous enietans a course of ten lectures on 
‘* Money ’”’ at the University of Wisconsin. The lectures have aroused 
much interest among the students, and the attendance throughout the 
course has been large. 
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Hon. GEo. W. Ocus, mayor of Chattanooga, honorably represents 
the Institute in that city. Attention has been called to his election on 
a reform ticket, and to the excellent results of his administration in 
these pages. His last annual report, just published, is an encouraging 
evidence of the results of wisdom at the polls in the selection of able 
and honest men for places of high trust. Corruption, extravagance, 
lawlessness, all of the evils of municipal misrule, have been reduced to 
the minimum under Mr. Ochs’ fearless application of sound business 
principles in public affairs. 


A. L. Buarr, of the editorial staff of the Boston Journal, delivered 
one of the most acceptable addresses at the late Parliament of Man in 
Boston, on ‘Aids to Good Citizenship.’”’ It was published in the 
Boston Journal, issue of October 25. One of his utterances, worthy of 
emphasis, is as follows: ‘‘ The Sunday-school is the place in which to 
make good citizens. It is at the mother’s knee and at the teacher’s 
table where the most lasting impressions are made.”’ 


GEN. STEWART L. WOODFORD was one of the principal speakers at 
a ‘* Civic Service’’ held in connection with the dedication of the great 
Baptist Tabernacle in Brooklyn, December 2. The keynote of his 
address is found in the declaration that ‘the first duty of man is to 
love God ; faith in God is essential to faith in man; our civilization 
rests primarily and permanently on our religion.’’ 


Rev. R. 8. MAcARTHUR, D.D., also a councilor of the Institute, 
followed General Woodford, declaring that ‘the purity of the political 
pool depended upon the activity of the church. A citizen who did not 
do his full duty here because of fear of political contamination, would 
never see another world half as good as this. Let men prove their 
loyalty, and the purity of their American patriotism by exercising 
their right of suffrage in the proper direction. If a religion could not 
withstand the clash of politics, then the religion must be a poor one. 
The pulpit must stand for the purity of the ballot-box. The man who 
strikes a blow at it, strikes a blow at the very foundation of the repub- 
lic. The indifference shown regarding elections by the so-called 
respectable person, who usually spent election day out of town, had 
caused him more uneasiness than the vile machinations of the open foe. 
From the Lord’s standpoint there was as much sacredness in the ballot 
as in the water of baptism or the table of communion. 


Pror. H. H. SPaypD, principal of public schools, Minersville, Pa., 
performed excellent service as a councilor of the Institute of Civics, by 
presenting an able and interesting statement of its objects in a recent 
address before the Schuylkill County Teachers’ Association. It was his 
purpose to interest advocators in more earnest efforts to promote its 
aims in connection with the work of the schools, and his success was 
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most encouraging. The address was reprinted in the Pottsville 
Republican. 


Pror. A. B. WoopFoRD, Ph.D., of the faculty of the Institute of 
Civics, in addition to his duties as instructor in the New York School 
of Social Economics, has been appointed one of the lecturers on peda- 
gogics in the University of the City of New York. As noted elsewhere, 


he is also director of the New York Evening School of Civics at Cooper 
Union. 


Rev. GEORGE W. HOLLAND, D.D., president of Newberry College, 
and an associate member of the Institute’s faculty, died recently at the 
age of fifty-seven. The educational interests of South Carolina have 
suffered a great loss by his untimely death. 


Pror. W. O. ATWATER, of Wesleyan University, is greatly en- 
couraged by the success which has attended the work of the college 
** Citizenship Club,’’ which is devoted to practical work in civics. The 
club has recently been addressed by Dr. Josiah Strong and Bishop 
J. H. Vincent, members of the Institute of Civics, and by Postmaster- 
General Wilson. 


INSTRUCTORS IN SocioLoGy.—The following members of the Insti- 
tute of Civics are to give instruction at the Hartford (Conn.) School of 
Sociology during the coming year: Profs. John Bascom, LL.D., 
of Williams College ; George G. Wilson, Ph.D., of Brown University ; 
Edward W. Bemis, Ph.D., late of the University of Chicago; W. O. 
Atwater, Wesleyan University ; John R. Commons, Indiana Univer- 
sity ; Edward T. Devine, Pennsylvania University ; and L. M. Keasbey, 
Bryn Mawr College. 


REv. Dr. MARTIN D. KNEELAND, of the Roxbury Presbyterian 
Church, Boston, has resigned his pastorate in order to give all of his 
time to his work as secretary of the New England Sabbath Protective 
League. 


SUNDAY INSTITUTE OF Civics.—The Institute’s members in Vineland, 
N. J., have entered upon what promises to be a most useful educational 
undertaking in that city, as outlined in the following prospectus : 

‘The name of this society is the Sunday Institute of Civics. 

‘The purpose is to conduct meetings on Sunday afternoons, in which 
the principles of Christian civics, the duties of citizenship, and the 
wants of the country and community in the line of practical morality 
and ethics, shall be elucidated ; and 

“To make these meetings occasions of instruction in the principles 
set forth in the preamble to the Constitution of the United States. 

‘‘The officers of the society are those usually recognized. 

‘*Membership :—There shall be no religious, national, color, sex, 
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creed, property, or other qualifications necessary for membership aside 
from being a citizen of the United States. All are cordially invited. 

‘* Meeting every Sunday afternoon at 3.00 o’clock, in Floral Hall.’ 

Dr. T. M. Braidwood, one of the most active of the Institute’s Vine- 
land councilors, is president. The results of this unique undertaking 
will be watched with interest, and may point the way to similar efforts 
in other cities. Most certainly the obligations of the Christian to 
carry the principles of Christianity into all of his relations as a citizen 
are of paramount importance. The duties he owes to his country, the 
municipality, and to society generally, are a part of the duties he owes 
to God. Can an hour on Sunday afternoons be more profitably em- 
ployed than by undenominational assemblies devoted to the-serious 
consideration of these high duties, and to addresses and discussions 
calculated to awaken, and give to the spirit of Christian patriotism, the 
salutary power which it may and ought to exercise in the civic affairs 
of every community ? 


ENCOURAGING WorRpDs.—'' I wish to express my hearty correspond- 
ence with the principles of your institution. I believe that ‘through 
good citizenship, from first to last, lies the way to good government.’ 
But I am sorry to not be able to do very much to enforce the good 
principles because I cannot easily enough treat the American language ; 
and also the most of my time is occupied among my poor countrymen, 
the Swedes, to bring them that Gospel which I believe is the very best 
way to make them good citizens. My little contribution of three 
dollars to the Institute’s expense fund, I enclose with great pleasure.” 
—(Rev.) K. Erixon, pastor Swedish Evangelical Church, New York 
City. 

‘*T am in hearty sympathy with this work, and from the appearance 
of things in our country to-day, I think there is nothing more needed. 
I deem it a privilege to become a member of the Institute.’—7. B. 
Southall, McCormick Seminary, Chicago, Iil. 


‘*T hope for the coming year to be able to work for the cause as well 
as for the principles of the American Institute of Civics. The maga- 
zine meets with great favor among several of my friends. I wish you 
a bright year in your work.’’—Royal H. Holbrook, Cedar Rapids, Ja. 

‘*T will do all in my power to codperate in its noble principles.’”’—A. 
S. Downing, supervisor of Teachers’ Institutes and Teachers’ Training 
Classes, Department of Public Instruction, Albany, N. Y. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY Among articles in the field of civics which have ap- 

OF CIVICS. peared in periodicals or pamphlets of recent issue, 

are the following : 

THE UNWRITTEN LAW AGAINST THIRD TERMS: A Summary of 
Views.—Literary Digest, New York, October 19.——SocloLoGy AND 
CRIMINOLOGY. By Clark Bell.—Institute of Civics Department of 
Public Opinion, November 7.——TYPES OF REFORMERS: THE ICoNO- 
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CLAST.—Locomotive Fireman’s Magazine, Peoria, Ill., December.— 
A GOVERNMENT BANK OF IssuE; The Wool Industry; Gold the 
Ideal Standard ; The Monroe Doctrine.—Literary Digest, New York, 
October 26.—— CHARACTER BuILpDING.—The Volante, Vermillion, 
8. D., September.——THE TWENTIETH CENTURY: A Lawyer’s View— 
Yale Law School address by Henry B. Brown, LL.D.—Hoggson & 
Robison, New Haven, Conn.—ANNUAL ADDRESS of Hon. W. H. 
Taft, before the American Bar Association.—Michigan Law Journal, 
September.-——UNIFORMITY OF LEGISLATION, by W. E. Cushing.— 
Western Reserve Law Journal, October.——INTERNATIONAL LAW: 
The United States and the Cuban Revolution.—Chicago Law Journal, 
October.——INTER-STATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. Seventh Annual 
Report on Railways in the United States.—Washington, Government 
Printing Office—_THE Stamp Act. American History Leaflets No. 
21.—A. Lovell & Co., New York.——DEAR DOLLARS AND CHEAP Com- 
MODITIES. 25 cents.—S. C. McCormick, Ennis, Tenn.—KaANsASs 
HIsToRIcAL Society : Ninth Biennial Report.—Topeka, Kansas.—— 
AMERICAN CATHOLICS AND THE A. P. A. A Protestant’s defense of 
his Catholic fellow-citizens. 25 cents.—Chicago: Charles H. Kerr.— 
SOURCES OF AMERICAN FEDERALISM. By Prof. Wm. C. Money (A. 
I. C.). An article of unusual value.——REPRESENTATION IN NEW ENG- 
LAND LEGISLATURES, G. H. Haynes.—Annals of American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, September.—PRACTICAL CHRISTIAN 
SocloLOGY AND THE STATUS OF SocioLoGy.— Social Economist, New 
York, September. 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL CHARACTER- FORMING SCHOOLS. — We 
PROBLEMS. elect officials to confine our criminals, to 
administer our criminal laws. Why not 
go one step further and elect or select officials to prevent the growth of 
crime, to limit the spread of vice, and clothe these officials with all 
necessary authority to enforce obedience where the public welfare is 
concerned. Practical men experienced in the study of crime and the 
criminal, and in the theoretical and practical work of reforming the 
criminal and preventing crime, of changing the moral nature of the 
vicious, tell us that with the aid of a thoroughly organized, systematic 
effort on the part of the capable, the intelligent, all vice, ali crime, 
could be stamped out of our country in three generations. Again, it is 
estimated that for every ten years’ loss of time in prison, or in poor- 
house, or in hospital, the community is $5,000 poorer per shut-in indi- 
vidual, through lost productiveness, and in expenses incurred. 

To form character, not to reform the individual, should be the most 
profitable investment for the community. Indirectly this is the object 
of our common-school system. But with street children something 
more than the day-school is requisite. Public boarding schools or 
character-forming homes should be established, and the street children 
lifted out of their present life and placed in the care of capable, patient 
teachers familiar with the standards that have governed these repre- 
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sentatives of a lower strata of society. Costly as such a system would 
be to place in practical operation, the indirect saving and benefits de- 
rived should justify the outlay solely from the economic standpoint. 

If the sentimental claim that the parents of these children are not 
criminals, and should not be separated from their offspring by official 
authority, the reply may be made that while less than one per cent of 
juvenile delinquents were born of criminal parents, yet the common 
cause of vice and of crime is the lack of parental training and whole- 
some restraint, the very qualities the public character-saving station 
would possess in abundance. Again, none could rejoice more heartily 
over the establishment of such schools than the very children who 
would derive such rich benefit therefrom, and ninety per cent of whom 
would come forth to live just and righteous lives, and be of service in 
strengthening city and state and nation.—Fred De Land (A. I. C.), 
Editor Electrical Engineering. 


BIsHOP BRookKs’s CHARGE TO CITIZENS.—The late Bishop Brooks 
of Massachusetts, who was one of the first and most interested mem- 
bers of the A. I. C., had strong convictions concerning the duties and 
responsibilities of citizenship. Not long before his death, in a public 
address, he used these earnest words: ‘I plead with you for all that 
makes strong citizens. First, clear convictions, deep, careful, patient 
study of the government under which we live until you not merely 
believe it is the best in all the world, but know wuy you believe. And 
then a clear conscience, as clear as in private interests, as much 
ashamed of public as of private sin, as ready to hate and rebuke and 
vote down corruption in the state, in your own party, as you would be 
in your own store or church ; as ready to bring the one as the other to 
the judgment of a living God. And then unselfishness; an earnest 
and exalted sense that you are for the land, and not alone the land for 
you ; something of the self-sacrifice which they showed who died for 
us from ’61 to’65. And then activity ; the readiness to wake and watch 
and do a citizen’s work untiringly, counting it as base not to vote at an 
election, not to work against a bad official or to work for a good one, as 
it would have been to shirk a battle in the war. Such strong citizen- 
ship let there be among us; such knightly doing of our duties on the 
field of peace.” 


IN WOMAN’S FIELD. GIRLS AND PoLitTics. — The famous and 

popular author, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, in a 
recent article on ‘Girls and Politics’? in the Golden Rule, says that 
girls should study politics ‘‘ because when they are women they will 
probably come into full citizenship.’’ She refers to the large suffrage 
rights which the women of England now enjoy, and says that the 
same rights will soon come to the women of this country. From this 
she proceeds: ‘‘What then? Shall the great and sacred right of 
citizenship overtake a girl leaning on a fence and chewing gum? or 
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buying bead trimming? or selecting feather tips? or reading serial 
love-stories? or coquettishly dressing for parties? absorbed in her own 
little selected occupations, or aspirations, or dedications ; drowned in 
one thing, or two, or three, but none of these the things to teach her 
how to make laws and to execute them for the salvation of society 
and of the land? The mind of an actual or a possible voter in a coun- 
try like ours needs a special training. It is no more possible to vote 
stupidly than to pray stupidly, or marry stupidly, without bad results. 
You can’t throw a vote into the ballot-box as you sew a braid upon a 
dress-skirt, and think no more about it. It is as serious an act as your 
prayer at the weekly Christian Endeavor meeting, and may have a 
more immediately important consequence.”’ 


VARIOUS MATTERS. A Poor RicH CITIZEN.—The late John 

Jacob Astor is reported to have said: ‘The 
houses, wares, ships, and farms which I own, and have to take care of, 
are for the accommodation of others. I can do nothing with my in- 
come but buy more land, build more houses, and lend money on mort- 
gage. In short, I am found with the necessaries of life, and more than 
these I cannot get out of my money. Meantime, my labor is incessant, 
and I know no peace by night or day.’”’ Apocryphal words, perhaps, 
but sadly true in the case of more than one multi-millionaire, burning, 
to his death, with the fever of money-getting. 


Not A CHRISTIAN NATION.—A radical and unadulterated gospel 
knocks on the head a lot of unmeaning talk about the Christian na- 
tions. There is not a Christian nation in the world to-day. A Chris- 
tian nation would be a nation composed wholly or chiefly of Chris- 
tians. Where is there such a nation? We sometimes hear men talking 
about England and America sending rum and ruin to other countries, 
and then winding up with, ‘‘and these are Christian nations.’’ Fid- 
dlesticks! Because a nation formally recognizes the Bible, does that 
make it Christian? Not at all. England a Christian nation! Ger- 
many a Christian nation! America a Christian nation! They are 
flooded with drink of hell’s own brewing; they are reeking with in- 
iquity ; they are crimson with blood; and men dare to call them 
Christian nations. Could a Christian nation legalize prostitution ? 
Could it fill the high seas with ships of war? Could it keep men 
armed to the teeth? Could it spend millions for drink, tobacco, and 
harmful luxuries ?—Ram’s Horn. 


TRUE PATRIOTISM.—The patriotism which the Institute of Civics 
seeks to foster, is that sought by The Congregationalist, as evidenced 
by the following from one of its editorial articles : 

‘We are in the midst of a revival of patriotism, the genuineness and 
probable permanence of which cannot be questioned. We rejoice in it 
and we have done our best to promote it. But another type of so- 
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called patriotism also is being manifested, and somewhat widely, the 
value of which is open to grave doubt. It is vociferous and active, 
fond of public meetings and exciting speeches and fluent in praises of 
the stars and stripes. But when scrutinized soberly it proves to be 
unwise and misleading in some important respects. 

‘* True love of country aims to promote the highest and noblest inter- 
ests of a nation. It seeks to unite all citizens in a common national 
loyalty and service. It is open and frank in its actions and has neither 
the wish nor the need for secrecy. It recognizes the duty of interna- 
tional courtesy and regards unprovoked charges of actual or intended 
foreign aggression as both unbecoming and ridiculous. Least of all 
does it endeavor to gain attention and advocates in order to promote 
merely partisan or personal schemes. Any who profess a patriotism 
which errs in either of these particulars should be distrusted. They 
may be sincere. They certainly are mischievous or at the least 
mistaken. 

‘There is immense need among us just at present of the develop- 
ment of a more genuine patriotism, and what it is needs to be compre- 
hended far more clearly and generally. It includes and emphasizes 
loyalty to the flag, but it substitutes for an unreasoning and hysterical 
loyalty an intelligent conception of what the flag represents and an 
equally intense and by no means undemonstrative national pride and 
love. It also involves the thoughtful study of the principles of good 
government in general and of our own form of government in particu- 
lar. It inquires how what is evil in our political system may be cor- 
rected and how what is good may, if possible, be made still better. 

‘Tt appreciates the value of a healthy, enlightened public spirit, and 
the superiority of a continuous, self-consistent, and trustworthy con- 
viction of public duty to temporary periods of spasmodic enthusiasm, 
however impressive the latter may be. It promotes reform in funda- 
mental matters even more zealously than in those more conspicuous.”’ 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS. PRISON LABOR.—The state of Vermont cleared 

about $16,000 during 1894 for the labor of the 
convicts in her state prison. For the next five years under a new 
contract she is expected to clear about $23,000 a year from the same 
source. How much more sensible such a policy is than that which 
condemns convicts to idleness or non-lucrative employment, as if the 
great volume of business in the outside world could be affected seriously 
by the competition of the workmen in prison ! 


MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP OF SUPPLY PLANTS.—The experience of 
the city of Glasgow in this matter is worthy the study and emulation 
of American cities. The city council makes provision for the supply of 
water, gas, electric lighting, parks, public baths, warehouses, street 
railways, street cleaning, building, police protection, and various 
minor services for its population of about 600,000. Its water supply is 
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obtained from Loch Katrine, thirty-five miles distant. The city has over 
$12,000,000 invested in water works, and in addition to supplying its 
people with the best of water, the city also drives machinery by'a 
hydraulic pressure of one thousand pounds to the square inch through- 
out the business area of the city. 

Thirty years ago the city purchased two gas plants owned by private 
companies, and at once the quality of gas was improved and the price 
to users reduced. At present the city furnishes gas of twenty-two 
candle power at sixty cents per thousand cubic feet; and is rapidly 
changing to a system of electric lighting. 

In 1889 the city council took possession of the street railways, then 
operated by horses. It immediately put on 300 new cars, 3,000 ad- 
ditional horses, and increased the service by the employment of 
1,700 additional men. Not only this, the municipality introduced a 
one-cent fare, hitherto unknown, and made four cents the maximum 
fare. The experiment has proved a success. The city has made 
money, improved the plant, and reduced the fares. It now carries 
300,000 a week for one-cent fares, 600,000 for two-cent fares, 95,000 for 
three-cent fares, and 20,000 for four-cent fares. The next step will be 
to abolish all fares above two cents and displace all horses by 
electricity. 

The leading and most commendable feature of the management of 
public affairs is the principle of the sinking fund, which is applied to 
every enterprise or business in which the municipality is interested. 
Whatever debts it has are on the sure and safe road to liquidation by 
the automatic operation of the sinking fund device. By this means 
the city will, inside of fifty years, furnish free water to its citizens ; 
give them the best electric light free; electric or water power at cost ; 
allow them to ride on its electric road at the nominal fare of two cents 
for any distance, and furnish to all the free use of a magnificent public 
library. Its affairs are managed by business men with the same pru- 
dence with which they would manage their own affairs; the question 
of party politics enters into no local election, and it seems to be the 
object of the municipality to administer the city’s finances in an eco- 
nomical way, to improve the public health in its physical and moral 
basis, and to give brightness and the possibility of happiness to civil 
life. Its success in all these has been so marked as to command the 
admiration of the civilized world, and to gain for itself the appellation 
of the best-governed city on the face of the globe. 








